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CHAPTEK I. 



" There ia something to be learnt from the history of 
every man." 

Famiuas Fkoterb. 

Fitzgerald, as it might be inferred from 
his patronymic, was a thorough-bred Irish- 
man. His ancestors had unfortunately pui- 
sued that extravagant course which hath 
brought decay and destruction on many an an- 
cient Hibernian family, and in whose sad des- 
tiny, the moral of the divine chastisement pro- 
nounced in the decalogue, can be traced, by 
the sins of the fathers being entailed on 
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the cliildreii to the third and fourth gene- 
ration. In a solitary ravine, amid one of 
the mountain ranges of Kerry, and not far 
from where the sleepless waves of the Great 
Atlantic, ceaselessly wash the rocky shores 
of Dingle Bay, might, at no very distant 
period, have been observed a hoar and di^ 
lapidated dwelling, which was the manor- 
house of an extensive and sterile territory. 
When viewed from a distance, the mansion 
seemed as the special protege of the huge, 
towering, bare-shouldered mountains, which 
on every side arose in wild and desolate 
grandeur, and which, doubtless, were but 
little altered in aspect since the world was 
young. A few straggling oaks, with their 
sturdy and tortuous limbs, some of which 
.ge.^ deprived of ^«i^;a.d^«lenUy 
rotting to the core, surrounded the irregular 
pile, like speechless guardians of the dreary- 
waste. Here and there stood a stunted 
shrub, which in summer put forth its " fresh 
green leaves," and which had once, by care- 
frd hands, been planted on the broad and 
natural terrace, which environed the southern 
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front. When the eye rested upon this 
lonely habitation^ with its curling columns 
of smoke ascending from those lichen-coyered 
chimneys, and beheld the still serenity of 
the surrounding landscape, verily did it 
suggest the notion that some anchoritio 
spirit had in days of yore reared a home in 
the wilderness. — ^And this was the home of 
that volatile and traduced, yet not wholly 
abandoned young man. 

When a boy, he had roamed free as an 
«agle over his native hills, aud the bracing 
^, and the daily exercise, had developed a 
:&ame into the finest proportions of manly 
conformation. He was an admirable illus- 
tration, of what anthropologists have averred 
relative to the transmission of physical 
quaHties in our feUows, and nowhere more 
marke^Jy observed than in Ireland ; to wit, 
that the long-descended gentry, whose an- 
cestors have for generations previously been 
better fed, better clad, and blessed with 
more domestic comforts, and who are, though 
of the same blood and of the same race, so 
immensely different from those half-starved, 
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coarse-featured wretches, whose progenitors 
have for centuries been reared in poverty. 

The father had been a thoughtless, in- 
dolent, reckless man, who never once cared 
to redeem the fortunes of his house. He 
married early, had a numerous family, and 
O'Connor was his youngest child. The 
estate had been encumbered during the 
tenure of no less than three of his predeces- 
sors, and the incubus which hung over it 
like a gathering cloud, only became greater, 
instead of smaller, as years wore away. 
The inheritance had become an inheritance 
more in name than in reality, and when the 
mortgage interest was deducted from the 
uncertain rental of a small and impoverished 
tenantry, the surplus income was, indeed, 
inconsiderable. O'Connor's eldest brother, 
who now represented this fast falling house, 
was one of those hare-brained, ratttling, 
neck-or-nothing fellows, who in heedless 
unreflectiveness, live but for the day — think 
of no fixture — nor care for any save them- 
selves. It is true he was attached to 
O'Connor, and as the younger had spent 
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years at the Dublin University, the elder 
determined he should accompany himself to 
London, whither he had now determined in 
the main to reside; and he made him a 
trifling allowance, till some good thing turned 
up worthy of acceptance. 

Being connected with several of Jthe lead- 
ing families in the West of Ireland, and 
both being light-hegrted, jovial, taking men, 
they had little difficulty in gaining the 
entrie to the best circles ; and it was in the 
vicinity of St. James's, at the fashionable 
reception of a worldly, and vain-gloriou3 old 
dowager, where O'Connor first beheld those 
evil stars, the Count and Squanderfield, who 
were destined to lure him from the hitherto 
undeparted path of honour and honesty. 
Young and careless, credulous and confiding, 
a stranger to artfulness and guile, full of 
unbosoming friendship and open ingenuous- 
ness, he without hesitation accepted the pa- 
tronizing acquaintance of these two arch- 
decoyers. They led him with a silken string 
to vices from which he was not to be back- 
drawn by a ca,ble, nor were his suspicions 
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counteBance, with its yiyaciotis spiightlmess, 
aad sunHt smiles, his fiank and winning 
manners, and that native, nnassumed good 
humour, r^adered him to such intriguers a 
desirable ally — whilst his education, his 
talents, his archness, and naivete made 
him to anything an adroit accomplice. It 
was not luitil he had stained his hands with 
foul transactions, which, from their very 
heiuousness and darkened coAplexion he 
became startled, that he awoke to sensibility. 
The Yortex had been entered, and the con- 
tinued rounds of dissipation in which such 
men plunge to forget sel^ left littie time for 
inward communion — his days were forgotten 
in the unsobering deliriumof intoxicating sin- 
fulness. But a solitary lightning flash had 
broke in upon the darkness of his soul. 
The lurid gkre of an accusing monition, 
showed the scene of abandonment into which 
he had MLen — it had left 1^ traces of 
nusery on his memory-he phmged again 
into excesses, and it was in this melancholy^ 
tone of spirit, in which he joined the card 
taUe, to immolate Inglis on the long con* 
templated pile of their yiOainy. 
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When he returned froia their victim's 
bankers^ and found himself alone in that 
obscure, depressing, dismal-hued apartment 
pre™^y 'dcserib^ sdf-«o»^tion again 
broke forth, and his aching recollection re- 
counted crimes which he vainly essayed to 
dispel. Common sense told him that the 
course he was pursuing must ere long have 
an end — that there is an accumulative, a 
climacteric point in wrongfulness and crimi- 
nalities, which will inevitably explode and 
peril the perpetrator. He had been con- 
cerned in matters already worthy of igno- 
mimons banishment, but, by adroitness and 
good chances, he and his comates had passed 
unscathed, and the question naturally pre- 
sented itself, would such good fortune con- 
tinually follow his career? In the very 
nature of fortuitous consequences such could 
not be expected, hence there was wisdom 
in fleeing from danger in time. 

In this solitary hour of self-reproving 
meditation, the long frozen current of better 
feeUngs burst their icy covering, and he 
swore by the God in whose presence he now 
stood, to renounce the scandalous life he of 
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late had passed, and become a better man. 
Before bis mental vision the home of his 
infancy and all its endearing associations 
appeared — ^that home of his fathers, with all 
its res angmta domi^ but never of dishonesty 
or dishonour — ^yes ! and picturing fancy re- 
summoned to his sight the death-bed scene 
of her who gave him birth, and again the 
ear heard her exclaim — "O'Connor, my 
child, regard your honour more than life, 
and remember these words when your mo- 
ther is dust! " As if involuntarily he re- 
peated them — startled at their sound! 
How altered since then — it was Jacob's 
voice, but the hands were the hands of 
Esau I At this moment his traducers 
arrived. 

Lord Squanderfield^s history is soon told. 
The founder of his noble house had, by 
finesse, a disregard for all tight-laced tram- 
mels, and by lax, accommodating principles, 
raised himself from obscurity ; and by pan- 
dering to the bad passions, and lending him- 
self as the supple tool of the bluflf Harry, he 
had gained monarchical favour and ensured 
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his fortune. His royal master, in the full 
appreciation of a servile obedience, and in 
the recognition of an ever willing coadjutant 
to deeds of whatever complexion, not only 
granted to him, and his heirs male for ever, 
absolutely, a goodly extent of fEiir lands, 
once wrung by priestly artifice at the dying 
confessional from shriven sinners; but he 
also exalted the recipient of these bounties, 
by entitling him to sit on the crimson 
benches in senatorial council, with the de- 
scendants of Aubrey de Vere and Peter de 
Eos. When Henry despised the Pope's 
nuncios and laughed at excommunication, 
this favourite courtier used every argument 
to make the monarch carry out his schemes 
of reformation. He reminded him of the 
tyranny of Hildebrand, the shameful treat- 
ment, and abject vassalage of Henry IV. of 
Germany, and instanced the arbitrary negoci- 
ationsprofltered by the intermeddling conclave 
of cardinals, with every crown in Europe. 

When monastic supremacy was doomed to 
Ml, and cloister iniquities were to be ex- 
posed, this • vindictive and unscrupulous 
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servant of the king was eager to institute 
the requisite inquiries. At the nod of his 
sovereign he formed one of a commission to 
seize upon monastic domains, to cany off 
abbatial revenues, to bum non-comformists, 
and also, if required, he was not unwilling 
to lend his hand to Oranmer in dwarfing down 
the ceremonials, and conveniently modifying 
the service of the Church. When Anne 
Boleyn was doomed to be sacrificed, in order 
to give place to another victim of unholy 
lust, Henry beheld, in this sycophant, a 
subservient creature, and one who scrupled 
not to raise his voice in the unjust condem- 
nation of virtue and innocence. The coronet 
and the ermine, as a price, had been paid, 
and the purchaser of perjury and crime 
demanded his guid pro quo. In a succeeding 
age, the inheritor of confiscated glebes, and 
scandalously granted titles, if he had not 
the founder's vices, there could, in his moral 
constitution, be detected the transmitted 
traces of cunning and avarice. When James 
II., in a spirit of perverse stupidity, made an 
effort to restore Papacy, it became policy 
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.on the part of those now owning ecclesias- 
tical territories to cry for William of Orange, 
rather than support the Stuarts, whose 
Protestant sincerity was ever doubted, and 
who were always, more or less, under the 
influenqe of the Vatican. 

When the resolutions of the Hague were 
carried into effect, and the acknowledged 
champion of Protestantism debarked his 
forces at Torbay, the noble now spoken of 
at once joined the invader's standard, and, 
after the king had established his throne, 
this allegiance was rewarded by raising the 
barony to an earldom. The successor of the 
earl, by an influential matrimonial alliance, 
and by going over to the ranks of the minis- 
terialists at a critical juncture, was raised 
to a marquisate ; nor did his aspirations end 
here, as the strawberry-leaf was, to his 
dying-day, the goal of his ambitiop. 

The third Marquis of Monkford (Squander- 
field's father) had, in his young days, been 
an inveterate gamester, and the once sacer- 
dotal acres, where, in ancient times, a segre- 
gated community professed to live by the 
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rule of heaven, were now mortgaged to well- 
nigh their actual worth. The marquis was 
a proud, domineering aristocrat, exulting in 
heraldic hatchments, and tawdry splendour, 
one who would have been a meet companion 
of those Gallic monopolists, under the ancien 
regime* He deemed himself inherently, 
essentially diflterent from those vulgar masses^ 
of the work-day world, .with whom he was 
constrained to sometimes unpleasantly come 
in contact, and whom he regarded in pretty 
much the same light as Hungarian Magyars 
do the serfs of the soil, and southern planters 
George Harrises and Uncle Toms in these 
days. A cursory glance at the external man 
symbolled the character of the individual, 
and the observer saw, in his sensual face, 
and the attempted foppish finery of dress, 
one of the most melancholy pictures to be 
contemplated — ^that of an unreflecting old 
Kbertine, prematurely old, and who tries to 
ward off age by the aid of his tailor, and 
by mimicking the sprightliness and resiliency 
of youth* 

Squanderfield had been bred at Eton, and 
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Christ Church. Endowed with talents above 
the common order, and having a natural gift 
for the acquisition of languages, he came out 
a first class man, and unquestionably mighty 
had he desired, have added lustre to an en- 
nobled name; but with the termination of 
his curriculum ended his studious pursuits* 
In order to give the coup de grace to his edu- 
cation, he made a tour through Oreece and 
the Holy Land, and then returned under the 
assuring conviction, that he had seen, what 
in common parlance, is termed the world. 

Unlike many fiery and impetuous spirits of 
hi, age, he hi no iaate for^tary L-wn. 
The^ conyuUon, which hTfor weU- 
nigh a quarter of a century shaken Europe to 
the centre, and the many fields which had 
formed theatres for the brave and adventu- 
rous, were little regarded by him. The cam- 
paigns of the Peninsula and the glories of 
Waterloo, lighted up no emulative scintil- 
lations in his bosom. The example of the 
father produceditsveryprobable consequences 
on the character of the son. He dressed 
fiashionably, lounged elegantly, swore aristo- 
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cratically, got intq debt, prated ad nauseam 
of the prerogatives of his order, and yaunt- 
ingly declared that as soon as he found a 
continued round of dissipation undermining 
his health, he would marry some rich heiress 
to be his nurse, and preside over the inevit- 
able quiet of a rural home. 

His notions on the rights and privileges of 
peers were, indeed, insanely extravagant. In- 
flated with pride, and from his earliest 
years having heard the language of disdain 
and hauteur from his father, it is not to be 
wondered at, how perverted and absurd the 
tenour of his mind had become ; and when 
seen amonst a group of quidnuncs on the 
steps of the Carlton, in the dress boxes with 
beauties at the opera, or carousing with fast 
men at Brooke's or Boodle's, verily did he 
deem himself as of a more exalted nature, 
and, in his inmost essentials, superior to the 
vulgar myriads, whose heritage was business 
and toil. 

During the season when dowager match 
makers gave entertainments to debutantes 
and elder sons, and when queening duchesses 
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filled their saloons Teith all the rank and 
fashion of the metropolis, Squanderfield was 
efver to be seen fluttering about like the 
painted butterfly from flower to flower, and 
talking insipid nothings, and slanting flat- 
teries, to bashful belles and young ladies of 
forty-five! Every August he repaired to 
Caithness to shoot with an old Etonian, and 
for a few years his Novembers and Decem- 
bers were agreeably got over, by honouring 
a wealthy commoner with his presence at 
Melton, and who was once master of the 
Quom. It was in London that he became 
acquainted with Puffendoff', and as their 
tastes were in many things in common, a 
mere how-do-ye-do intimacy, soon ripened 
into a constant companionship— Of the ulti- 
mate nature of that companionship the 
reader already knows. 

In the chttrming vale of Mid-Kent, that 
county from timeimmemorialrenownedforfer- 
tility, where spring in early gladness puts forth 
her opening blossoms and green leaves, and 
where flaunting summer flowers exhibit their 
deep tints and lingering bloom, and where the 
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hop-groves flourisli, and the golden harvest 
yields its abundant stores, and where mea- 
dows, and trees, and corn land extend mile 
after mile, without the intervention of one 
sterile patch ; there might, some jBfty or sixty 
years ago, have been seen, in its newly-reared 
freshness, a pagodal, balcony-flanked build- 
ing, in no feature harmonizing with the huge, 
sombre, matter-of-fact edifices constituting 
the rural homes of the magnates and squir- 
archy in that part of the country. This sin- 
gular residence was, to the traveller, a kind of 
anomaly in domestic architecture, and many 
were the questions asked relative to its 
owner, and the origin of that verandahed and 
uncongenial fabric. Its site had been 
selected with more than common care, and 
it was, indeed, a happy selection. Standing 
not on the summit, but the side of a hill, 
and so placed, that from the front windows a 
charming view was caught of at least three 
fourths of the vale, the ravished eye gazed 
upon the panorama, with a soul-roused, 
loving admiration. The flower garden, which 
had a southern aspect, was circumvented by 
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lofty buttressed brick walls, and transversely 
intersected into terraces or small plateaus, 
the divisions being breasted with fancy 
masonry of polished Caen stone. These ter- 
races agreeably broke the bosom of the hill, 
from the dwellmg to the foot of the eminence, 
and at the base ran, through a sedgy bed, a 
sparkling and pellucid stream, bright, as if 
its clear wavelets had sprung from the chalky 
caverns of Sussex Downs, and unlike the 
turbid, ferruginous waters commonly noticed 
in Kent. 

At a cursory glance it was manifest, that 
the proprietor had bestowed much solicitude 
on the various horticultural specimens, as 
every flower, every shrub, every tree were 
trained with exactitude, and looked thriving 
and vigorous. Here and there were plants, 
at a glance non-indigenous, and as you 
peeped into a fantastically formed conserva- 
tory the brilliant hues of a crowd of exotics, 
of a thousand glowing dyes, indicated at 
once that they had come from the climes of 
the sun. 

The internal fittings up and furniture of 
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tlie dwelling, presented an appearance very 
tmlike that usually beheld in an English 
home. The rooms were large and lofty, and 
garnished with every effort at display. The 
gilded mouldings, fretted cornices, massive 
mantels, noble mirrors — the bronzes, the or- 
molus, and costly draperies, were no mean 
indices of the occupant's wealth. Cabinets of 
elaborately .carved ivory ornaments, shining 
shells, and stuffed birds — earthenware urns, 
and foreign dishes, and drinking cups — ^plaited 
mats of fine straw work — feathers and valuably 
marked skins, were, with much negligee taste, 
exhibited on side tables and in convenient 
recesses. In the drawing-room were arranged 
a series of grotesque human figures, bearing 
in their hands implements or domestic 
utensils, illustrative of Hindoo occupations — 
on some gaudily painted boxes, the car of the 
Juggernaut, and certain Brahminical symbols 
might be observed, most unlike any artistic 
efforts, with which the untravelled are more 
familiar. A tiger's hide, with its head and 
tale appended, served as a hearth rug, a mon- 
strous elephant's tusk stood in one corner, and 
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the table covering was the ingenious manu- 
facture of foreign grasses interwoven into 
devices by longitudinal slips of porcupine 
quills. The impression made upon the mind 
were riches and foreign treasures, and all 
these articles silently spoke of lands far 
away. 

The occupant was a manly-looking fine- 
formed personage ; though somewhat sallow 
and emaciated, he was erect as a cedar, and 
notwithstanding the conjunctival membrane 
of his eye being yellowish and muddy, indi- 
cating more or less derangment of the 
"lazar-house and bile," he had tolerable 
health, and, from the springy nimbleness of 
his tread, age had not warred much with his 
frame. His mental energies were of that 
sleepless character, which have no greater 
ii'ksomeness than to be condemned to rest — 
and in planting and riding, horticulture and 
shooting, diversified by frequent visits to 
the metropolis, he found some solace in the 
exercise of faculties once directed to more 
important concerns. A turbaned domestic, 
dark as Othello, waited with obsequious 
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attention on his master, and the establish- 
ment boasted a complement of servants 
numerous enough for a castle and a prince. 
But this was one of his peculiarities, and he 
felt his social importance increased by the 
multitude of his retinue. 

The reader, perchance, might put the 
interrogative — did he live there alone — a 
recluse amid sybaritic splendour? No- 
he did not live alone. A queenly form, 
generally arrayed in white, with dark, 
archly-pencilled eye brows, swan-hke neck, 
and twinkling foot, might have been noticed, 
in an air of sadness, gliding beneath that 
luxuriant roof. The prodigal elegance, the 
profusion, the crowd of " gilded glittering 
things," by which she was surrounded, gave 
no happiness to her. Her desponding feice 
and lan&^uid listlessness, seemed to say, that 
jeweUed toger, and erfrayagant attire 
were at best but useless baubles — ^the 
mockeries of woe. If her features ever and 
anon lit up into a transitory smile — 'twas 
the momentary sunbeam in a wintry day, 
the clouds closed o'er, and all was sombre as 
before. 
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A boy of tender years who now could run 
and romp in miscliievous fun — ^prate to his 
parrot, pky with his spaniel, or float paper 
navies on the sedgy stream, was her 
constant companion, and on this child her 
large, flashing, maniac glance would often, in 
the veriest tenderness, be fixed. His 
features imaged not her own — other linea- 
ments were there. A rumour prevailed in 
the neighbourhood that the strange resident 
of this strange place was rich to excess. 
He gave munificently to the poor, and no 
needy supplicant passed from his door unre- 
lieved. But he and his were little known, 
and those who had the most intercourse with 
them could feebly judge of anything beyond 
common-place particulars. 

The neighbouring gentry had not called, 
they were suspicious and jealous, and like 
many of their rural descendants in these 
days nurtured illiberal prejudices, and formed 
too high an estimate of their own meagre, 
and self-inflated importance. The great 
gates to the main entrance of the new resi- 
dence were seldom opened, mural barriers 
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shut out the vulgar gaze, and even the 
nearest villagers could do little beyond the 
bare speculations of conjecture, or guessed- 
at surmisings. It was, however, currently 
reported that the foreign gentleman was un- 
happy and restless as an untombed spirit. 
He retired late — ^rose early — ^knit his brows 
— assumed a gaiety which he felt not, and 
on the most trifling causes fell into fits of 
irascibility, which evinced the dire workings 
of a demon passion. The sombre lady he at 
times caressed, doted on the boy, addressed 
the former as his sister, the latter as his 
nephew, and the Othello servant was 

unquestionably a special favourite. 
« # « « 

A few years wore away and the pagodal 
windows were suddenly draped with white 
— the winter wind whistled through the 
neighbouring trees — ^the dwelling within and 
without wore a melancholy air — a corpse 
lay within — the owner was no more ! The 
spirit which onpe vivified the now fading 
form became quickly forgotten ! In progress 
of time the sombre lady gave orders that a 
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bill of Bale should bo issued, disposed of all 
that would bo cumbrous of removal, 
packed up such as she selected, and accom- 
panied by the boy and tho Othello servant, 
departed for tho continent. Ere long the 
English bungalow, and all the associations 
were recounted as things that were. 

Tho deceased had in early life gone to 
India, and after an adventurous and equivo- 
cal course returned with a splendid income. 
In tho outset of his career, as a minion to 
Clive, ho had unscrupulously aided in the 
oppression and exactions carried on, under 
tho spurious name of "right,'' against a docile 
and unoffending people. Warren Hastings 
had also found in him a convenient tool; 
with tho cruel policy preferred against the 
ill-treated Begums he was reprehensively 
concerned, nor were his hands unstained by 
tho blood of Nuncumor. A sycophant and 
a toad-eater to those in power, a tyrant and 
merciless avenger towards those over whom 
he himself could lord, he had obtained 
favours, and through these had been the 
robber of the defenceless — of those who had 
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no appeal. When sated with booty and en- 
riched with the wages of wrongfubiess, he 
resolved to come back to his native country, 
and vainly hoped to pass the remainder of 
his days in affluence and ease. He built, he 
planted, he caroused and pleasured, sought 
relief in a thousand occupations, tried in their 
turn — but wherever he wandered, he was an- 
other Cain, and he bore the stamp of misery 
on his brow. The mother of the child was 
not his wife. He had promised and betrayed 
her, and having in the loss of virtue and 
self-respect lost her all, she had stooped to 
accept a hiding-place from the censorious gaze 
of the world, beneath the rooftree of her 
seducer. In expiation of former guilt he 
bequeathed liberally to charities, and essayed 
to appease the wrath of an oflfended heaven 
by the offer of sacrificial gifts, when he could 
himself no longer enjoy them. 

During some years the mother and her 
boy resided at Munich, and the latter receiv- 
ed the finish of his education at the far-famed 
university of Heidelberg* Immediately after 
leaving college his parent sickened and died. 
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Her income was now added to his own, and 
when the ebullition of his sorrow had sub- 
sided he felt that he was rich, and that the 
world with all its fascinations and gaieties 
lay enchantingly before him. He travelled 
through several countries, dissipated here 
and pleasured there, and when surfeited with 
novelty and tired of hurrying from place to 
place, he halted and sunk into a listless re- 
pose, and under the gratulatory impression 
that he had seen the world. He erroneously 
imagined that in hastily visiting the Forum, 
briefly ruminating on the Appian Way, sur- 
veying Ida and Ilissius, and in idly passing 
through the valley of Jehosephat, that he had 
studied men and manners in the broad and 
open volume of nature — that he had become, 
in fact, a proficient in the study of his kind, 
and that in opening life he was well versed 
in humanity. But there are pseudo-philo- 
sophic travellers now, those who vaunt of 
what they have seen and learnt, as it was 
then your boast, Theodore Millman. 

After a lengthened sojourn at Prague, 
Theodore repaired to the French capital, and 
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the period of his migration thither was dur- 
ing those gay and licentious days in which 
foUy and festivity, marked the short duration 
of the first empire. 

The saloons of theTuiUeries were frequent- 
ly crowded with the beautiful and brave, 
fetes and fashions succeeded a reign of terror 
and blood, and well nigh every fifth respect- 
able man ostentatiously wore his decoration. 
That flood of scepticism, or rather open and 
avowed infidelity, which the revolution had 
poured upon society, was now giving melan- 
choly evidence of the social wreck and moral 
impurities it had produced. An unconfiding, 
loose, dissoluteness of manners was every- 
where painfully apparent, and the children 
of the Worshippers of Eeason were eloquent 
examples of what a general renunciation of 
religion can effect. Women of title and rank 
deemed it not indecorous, nor wrong, to 
carry on flirtations and intrigues with gay 
cavaliers, who were in reality nothing less 
than accomplished libertines. Domestic vir- 
tues, the harmless pastimes of simple homes, 
and these holy bonds which are the safeguards 
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in civil and enlightened life, were laughed 
at or entirely disregarded. Hollow ambition, 
empty vanities, and shameful profligacies had 
set their brazen stamp on all classes and 
orders: there was neither stability in the 
present nor faith in the future. 

Young Theodore's personal attractions 
were the chief and remote cause of all his 
after-life misfortunes. He captivated the 
heart of a Parisian lioness. Through this 
volatile and misguided woman he gained the 
enirie to the best circles in the metropolis. 
Youthful and profuse, he lavished upon his 
patroness the most costly presents, and 
through her unsuspecting or heedless hus- 
band, he was not only introduced to the 
Imperial presence, but he became initiated 
into all the mysteries of gambling-robbery. 
In three twelvemonths two-thirds of his 
patrimony had gone. With principles natu- 
rally lax, and having by gentle transitions 
glided from one species of villainy to another, 
he soon lent his hand to any scheme which 
iniquity suggested. Still he swam on the 
surface of society, and verily hath the Gre- 
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cian sage declared that man is but a bubble 
(no/i^o'Xvf 6 ^uBptmos)' Some unlucky hit, and 
the bubble bursts ! Theodore lost his all. 

He had now to live by his wits. Neces- 
sity begets shrewdness, and the careless in 
plenty become plotting and calculating in 
poverty. He had been bred in extravagance, 
and untrammelled by principle, he brooded 
in many-hued projects on the future. It 
became expedient to enter fresh fields of 
enterprise. His name was to be discarded, 
and the outward and visible man metamor- 
phosed. With a cunning industry well 
worthy of him, he hunted out a Polish title, 
respecting the life or death of the represen- 
tative of which there was much doubt. It 
was believed he was alive, but TKeodore 
ascertained that he was dead. He got up 
the history of the family, stored his mind 
with incidents to attest the truth, gained some 
introductory letters and forged others, then 
set out for London. His epistolary vouchers 
were available, and he got into society, and 
Theodore Millman was henceforth the Count 
de Puffendoff ! Now, being in reduced cir- 
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cumstances, he obscured Inmself in tar a incog- 
nita, and this was, as the reader may con- 
jecture, in or near Little Britain. His land- 
lady was avaricious and debased, and at 
length she became his ally in crime. That 
Uttle room previously described, became the 
theatre of villanies which none but a dark- 
ened soul could perpetrate. More than one 
homeless wanderer, with gin-flushed cheeks, 
and attired in tawdry fashion, would at times 
in passing by cast an agonizing glance at 
the scene of her ruin, and mutter a blas- 
pheming curse on the memory of the miner ! 
The West-end hells bettered his position; 
and though he moved to the purlieus of St. 
James's, yet he retained his hiding-place in 
the City, and whither he repaired when 
hunted by duns, or engaged in such trans- 
actions as those in which and where we have 
seen him with Squanderfield and Fitzgerald. 
In glancing at the brief histories of these 
men, certain conclusions, perhaps not wholly 
improfitable, might be deduced. A kind 
of careless, devil-me-care thoughtlessness on 
the part of Fitzgerald's predecessors, had 
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not only affected themselves, the perpe- 
trators of so much folly, but the penalty 
punished their successors. Under a less 
distracted and more consistent roof, O'Connor 
might, as he was endowed bountifully with 
natural gifts, have been a shining character, 
and instead of suUying might have reflected 
honour on his name. Brought up with no 
precise notions as to his future vocations, 
and filled with a foolish pride which pre- 
vented his condescending to seek his for- 
tunes in less dignified pursuits, he gi-ew 
up idle ^nd heedless, without resolution, 
without objects, and, as we have seen, fell 
unconsciously into the meshes which the 
iniquitously-designing spread out before him. 
The feudal prejudices of the father tinc- 
tured the mind of the son, and he vain- 
gloriously boasted of his ancestors, when it 
would have been more to his advantage 
had he, in the free spirit of an open, undis-^ 
simulating manliness, determined to be the 
author of his own claims to respect. His 
cravenly clinging to the past for recom- 
mendatory virtues, exhibited a mind but 
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little impressed with its own qualifications, 
and one that sought to fall back on the equi- 
vocal support of others, when it should in 
dignified independence have stood erect on 
its own basis. The circumstances in which 
he had been placed, ought, however, to be 
leniently remembered in his excuse ; and he 
leamt wisdom at the cost of a bitter expe- 
rience. 

Squanderfield was clever, witty, and de- 
based by nature — ^the natural man had 
inherently a wroijg bias. He was a choice 
example of too many belonging to his order 
in an age now passing rapidly away. In 
him were a host of those haughty, overbear- 
ing, and repulsive characteristics, which at one 
time threatened to overthrow the aristocracy 
here, in a manner pretty similar to that 
which had been the case with the noblesse 
in France. His merit, if his vaunt be thus 
jnisnomered, lay in the chance of his birth. 
The mere inheritance of nobility was the 
qualification through which he siied for pres- 
tige — this his sole pretension to distinction. 
He erroneously imagined that the dazzle of 
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a title would gloze over errors which were at 
once censurable in others, and he uniformly 
regarded those beneath him with contemp- 
tuous disdain. He either was not, or would 
not be, prescient enough to perceive that the 
progress of society, and the general advance- 
ment of the people, would not long allow the 
exclusive prerogatives, nor brook the inde- 
corous hauteur of his class ; and if they did 
not relinquish monopolies, and assume a 
different front, the wide-spreadmg flood of 
intelligence, the influence of industry, and 
the accumulative power of capital and enter- 
prize, woidd inevitably coerce them into 
imgracious concessions and undignified sub- 
missions ; if such did go further, even to the 
utter annihilation of oligarchical supremacy. 

Happily for this great country, many his- 
toric families have stepped forward to make 
these concessions — ^they have been actuated 
by laudable disinterestedness. The coronet 
and the ermine adorn brows of thoughtfiil- 
ness, and cover hearts as emulously warm 
for public good as were ever instanced by 
Tullys in the forum, or Sydneys on tho 
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scaffold. Amongst their number might be 
mentioned patriots whose purity of motive 
none can impugn — men in whose piety are 
no traces of insincerity; and, unquestionably, 
. the Squanderfields are in these days rapidly 
becoming mere exceptional excrescences on 
the better growth of the common stock. 

A word on Theodore, and we have done. 
Of plebeian extraction, and a happy illus- 
tration of what the indomitable energies of 
Englishmen can achieve, as effected by the 
fether, he pursued a meteoric but finally 
destructive course. The bad principles of 
the parent were transmitted to the offspring, 
and ill-gotten wealth in the very next gene- 
ration made itself wings to fly away. If the 
exception were made, that the pseudo-Coimt 
had a keen and not xmjust appreciation of 
the beautifiil-^and in refined tastes there is 
the blending of better qualities and higher 
aspirations — he scarcely possessed a redeem- 
ing trait. Viciousness was engrafted on his 
very inwards — fortune had, at the opening 
flush of Ufe, placed within his power every 
excess ; and by piecemeal his moral nature 
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liad become so debased, that his very soul 
was steeped in sinfidness. The force of 
habit had so worn away the land-marks of 
propriety, that at length the most unworthy 
deeds were perpetrated without a thought — 
without a blush, which in others could 
scarcely have failed to produce the compunc- 
tuous painfulness of conscious shame. Men 
like these were indeed reprehensible for such 
^grant lives — and how much more culpable 
than the brutish criminal whose uncultivated 
habits had led such an one to the bar of 
justice, and to suffer the penalty of crime. 

These men had the education, the talents, 
the power of doing good in a world where 
aU are but brief actors in a mighty drama, 
and they did it not. The heir of poverty — 
the reared in ignorance— and the denizen 
amongst scenes of depravity, may in extenua- 
tion put forth the misfortune of his lot; 
but a two-fold shame to those who know the 
right, ye^ stiU the wrong pursue. InexpU- 
cablereaUties, indeed, surround us. How often 
the cradle of luxury developes bad passions 
into luxurious growth, and virtue is stunted 
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and dTettrfed by the uncongenial atmosphere 
where, by no self-selection, it is placed. Some 
who appear to have been the happy possessors 
of every favour, prostitute each noble gift, 
and as ifvoluntarily seek debasement. Society 
moves on, phase after phase — ^transition after 
transition exhibit new aspects, but the per- 
fectabiUty of humanity is still the remote 
dream of the wise and the good. The phi- 
losopher, as he ponders over the annals of 
his kind, recognizes — in a correlative ratio 
with the wide spread of knowledge— a slow 
but general exaltation of the species, and his 
ardent imagination perceives in the distant 
future an attainable and vast increase of 
social happiness— and the philanthropist is 
sanguine in the hope that with every age 
vice will diminish, and virtue become de- 
Teloped into a far goodlier growth. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

^' Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered ; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse ; of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue." 

Paradise Lost, Book iv», 23. 

A COLD Spring morning in London ! A 
couple .of hours have not yet passed away 
since "night melted into morn;" The lazy 
smoke^ as if reluctant to ascend into the 
heavy, humid atmosphere is now hanging over 
a thousand chimneys — the streets are wet 
and muddy — there is a raw, chilly feeling 
in the air, a thick, impenetrable haze excludes 
every bit of blue sky, and the city of the 
world is canopied with a yellowish green, 
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chameleon-hued, substantial fog. Whichever 
way you turn yom* eye, no jostling, busy,, 
HJ^urmuring crowds are seen, a few stragglers 
yet are only visible ; ever and anon an early 
vehicle rumbles past, mere preludes to the 
coming-day's greater discord and din. Per- 
chance 'tis the dustman's heavy cart that 
jolts over the uneven pavement, or 'tis a 
lagging hackney coach freighted with 
travellers who are to be, as soon as they have 
entered into, or climbed upon, the Beehive,, 
at this moment chartered at the Saracen's 
Head, Snow Hill, or the Hark-away, at the 
Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane, and as 
soon as they are rolling along towards Barnet, 
or Croydon, or Ware. 

That Amazonian milk-maid, whose broad 
features, wide mouth, white teeth, and dark 
brown hair indisputably show her ancient 
British descent, and pronounce her Cam- 
brian — ^and who, it may be, has tended her 
herds in the vale of Llangollen, climbed the 
bare brows of Snowdon or Cader Idris, and 
worn a black hat — has just stopped at a 
neighbouring door, and chanted us her matin 
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strain, ^'Milk^'^ almost at as high an octave as 
could have been reached by the last starring 
Italian cantatrice; and she doubtless professes 
that her shining cans were this very morning 
plenished in the cool dairies of Hendon, or 
at one of the scattered forms in the green 
meads of Surrey, when, in real and indis- 
putable fact, the thin, white liquid had its 
fms et origo partly from the stalled udders 
in the sunless, subterranean cowsheds, and 
partly from the pure and imdefiling blue 
pump! 

A straggling, diagonal line of sweepers 
are clearing away the rrfuse from the tho- 
roughfare, then the clatter of shutters— open- 
ing of shop-doors ! The pale mechanic, with 
stealing step, is wending his way to the re- 
sumption of diurnal toil, with one hand in 
his pocket, the other raised to his pipe, which 
he pufiGs as complacently as would have done 
Christopher Korth, or our own old and good 
friend Tom Browning, when eyeing the world 
below from the snowy scalp of Ben Cruachan. 
A file of the fire brigade are wheeling away 
that escape-ladder which is only visible 
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at nights; and — and — ^yes! look well — 
behold, with eye of pity, that taterdemallion, 
slip'Shod, and half nudated, in her patch- 
work of rags, picking up the cinders and bits 
of coal from the deposited ash heaps ; notice 
how eagerly she places the morsels of fuel in 
her apron; poor, friendless, wretched 
creature, her condition is verily deplorable, 
her appearance the acme of misery. Then 
that L^oniou, ^ of JLr^ 
painfully elongated by the nasal drawler; 
the tinkling bell of the hot roll and crumpet 
vendor ; these and divers other prima mane 
realities, are the metropolitan associations 
of the opening day. 

It is an hour later, what a marvellous 
increase of vehicles, horses, bustle, men! 
The punctual postman, with his plethorically 
distended satchel of letters and newspapers is, 
with authoritative knock and ring, diffusing 
joy — sorrow — intelligence! The noise is 
more general, and more and more audible in 
the distance — the great arteries are flowing 
fuller and fuller with accumulative currents, 
and all the strange characteristics of this 
mighty city are about to be resumed ! 
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Just ascend these wide and easy steps, and 
peep into the magnificent entrance hall of 
this noble pile, so palatial and lofty, and 
finely architectural, which is the luxurious 
rendesvotcs of several hundred members, the 
immense majority of whom are easy-circum- 
stanced, worldly-minded, fashionable men, 
who here eat good dinners and drink old 
wine, while freed from scolding wives and 
importunate duns. The spaciousness, the 
fittings-up, the furniture, the everything 
connected with it make one halt for a mo^ 
ment and reflect how unlike that little parlour 
where old Johnson, Sir Joshua, little Goldy, 
the sattellitic Bozzy and others, held their 
club — or how unlike the club at Tarbolton — 
or the Beef-steak Club —or the weekly gather- 
ings dignified by that appellation, at the " Cat 
and Fiddle,'' or the " Three Jolly Dogs,'' 
where the members swear and smoke, guzzle 
forming pots, swallow gin-sling, or the neat 
blue-ruin, talk politics and treason, and call 
such enjoyments ! 

The club we have just passed into is in 
close proximity with St. James's ; it vaunts 
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of its high name ; professes political impor- 
tance, and boasts that there is no chance of 
getting in under five years, at the minimum. 
It (or they composing it) pretends to haying 
a mighty and mysterious influence with close 
boroughs, even in remote parts of the empire, 
wherein its name, by the vulgar throng, has 
never been articulated, and sometimes an 
idler on its steps has been picked up, dis- 
patched as my lord's man, and returned 
within fourteen days an M.P., as a duly 
elected burgess, to represent unfetteredly 
their interests in the Common's House of 
Parliament ! It pretends to the first and 
foremost knowledge of all matters carried on 
at St. Stephen's — ^to be an institution con- 
stituting one of the fresh phases of social 
advancement, and is a kind of genteel growth 
out of the better class of hotels in a previous 
age. 

Those pale-&ced, nimble-tripping, minis- 
ters to the wants of others, who, even at 
this hour look sleepy, and are unwashed and 
in dishabille, having, most likely, not gone 
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to bed before the small hours, how much less 
neat and comely they seem, and how much 
less clerical in their aspect when in jean 
jackets, with turned up sleeves, than they 
did yestreen, when attired in sombre black, 
cap a pie. That full-sized, pasty-faced mortal 
who is polishing the table, whose surface is 
so reflective that he can discern his negli- 
gently-knotted kerchief, must be soliloquising 
as his lips are moving, and he smiles at his 
mirrored physiognomy. He is not solilo- 
quising, he is discoursing with a coUeague. 
But to list to their tete a tete, as there may 
be some clubbistic wisdom in what they say ; 
and remember John Locke affirmed that 
something was to be gained from the con- 
versation of every man. 

" I do think, Mr. Deputy Dick, you are 
somewhat remiss in your duties this momin'," 
said the pasty to his co-employe. 

" You think so, do ye ? " dryly returned 
Dick. 

*^ Do, indeed," answered pasty. 

"Then I'll just make this 'ere triflin' obser^ 
wation, that I shall be worry much obleeged 
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to you for infonuin' me in what way?" 
seriously asked the Deputy, as he for a 
moment desisted from dusting an immense 
mirror at the further end of the room. 

" Why, you last night took charge of that 
'ere drunken cove, who was so jolly well 
fuddled that he could neither sit, speak, walk, 
nor lay, — and 'tis now nine o'clock, and you 
have not been up to see whether he has slept 
his senses away — drunk off his water-bottle 
— er whether he requires a rusk and a cup 
of congou — a bottle of soda-water^-or a *hair 
off the dog that bit him' ! '' 

" He was so worry mortal, he was, that he 
can'tpossibly wake till the mufiin and crumpet 
bells tinkle agin, at four in the artemoon." 

" You left him, then, to all the favourable 
chances of an open-shirt-collar, a cool bed, 
and a dark room. It wouldn't be amiss, 
though, if you tapped gently at his door, and 
axed him how he felt this chilly mominV' 
continued the pasty man. 

" I'll confer on the genleman the honour 
of my momin' call werry soon," archly 
replied Dick. 

" Yes ! and sure as old Charley with his 
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peaked beard won^t dismount his black steed 
at Charing-cross, — or as sure as everybody 
knows that howdacious hanimal on the top o' 
Northumberland 'ouse, the gen'leman, now, 
when he is sober, will give you half-a-suverin 
for your attentions to him when he was any- 
thin' but sober last night." 

" I'se afeered my Lord and the Count, ac- 
cordin' to their old practices, unloaded his 
purse too carefully last night, to leave a sin- 
gle golden likeness of King Geordie for me,'^ 
answered Dick, as he gave a wink and an 
accompanying nod, intimative of his being 
one of the cognoscenti. 

" P'raps you are right, Dick, my boy, and 
his purse aint the first what my Lord and the 
Count has cleared out. Don't you recollect 
some six months ago, how they accommo- 
dated that lieutenant of the — th dragoons, 
when he came to sup a few times with 'em 
— likewise that country squire with the large 
Mil, brimstone vest, pepper-and-salt pants, 
and thick shoes. Yes, and before that, how 
they relieved a fresh clubbite, a young feller 
who had just come of age, and had his wis- 
dom teeth to cut?" 
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^' / remember weU^^ singingly replied Mr. 
Deputy, who chaunted the opening words of 
the last popular street ballad ; then dropping 
into a sudden foot-pace gravity, he resumed, 
" only let 'em once mark out their prey — and 
how innocently Fitzgerald pops in, ready to 
hold a hand, rattle the box, or any mortal 
thin' — then don't they pluck their game !'' 

" It's just my &ncy, Dick, but I'se of opi- 
nion they have given the drunken gent up 
stairs a pretty good dressin'." 

" They would if they could, and no mis- 
take,** said Dick. 

" Then, who will say they could not ? " 

" They belongs, you see, to the nobility, 
and so they saves their necks. Slow me '' 
emphatically declared Dick, as he suddenly 
dashed his duster, " if they had been of the 
mobility^ they would both on 'm have 
swung at the Old Bailey long ago. I 
have heerd that 'ere Count can do anythin' 
he likes with the cards, that in Prance he 
got a wrinkle or two from the old chap 
in black with the tail — ^howsomever, he 
always wins ! " 

" Dick, my lad, you and I are better in 
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our present position than being titled swind- 
lers.'' 

"I likes a honest 'un — ^I does indeed, whe- 
ther gentle or simple ! Worry bad taste, 
werry, indeed, for such as them to turn 
rogues ! " answered Mr. Deputy with tragio- 
comic face 

" When you go up and present your card, 
and have a good look at him, you may con- 
clude whether he has won or lost." 

" I'll cut at once — ^It's a hact of 'umanity 
to go and see if he surwives," said Deputy, as 
he marched out of the room and ascended a 
pair of back stairs, specially used by the 
domestics. 

Arriving at the chamber door of the ine- 
briated man, Dick, in pantomimic drollery, 
draws to an acute angle the fore-finger of his 
left hand, and with the apex thus formed, 
knocks a measured ra-ta-tap, which sounds 
somewhat musically on the resonant panel. 
"Arter nine, sir," shouts Dick, "and, sir, 
will you please to take your breakfast in 
<yuor bedroom, sir ? " 

" Come in and open the shutters." 
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The Deputy obeyed the summons, and as 
the sun is now struggling through the gauzy 
clouds, a flood of light is admitted into that 
little room. 

'^ Bring me some tea and toast, as speedily 
as you can," says the just awaken. 

"Yes 'ir— certainly, sir," answers Dick, 
who takes a furtive irhitice, then speedily re- 
Ws his step, do J the iomestio stairi 

The tea and toast have arrived with mar- 
vellous celerity, and Dick's reiterated expres- 
sions of politeness and unwonted agility are 
manifestly prompted by his inwdly nur- 
tured hopes of the half suverin. 

" Good God ! that this is not a dream ! " 
in tone of agony exclaims the bedded wight, 
who rears himself up into the semi-erect po- 
sition for the special purpose of taking the 
spare repast. " I'm a ruined — ! that'll do, 
thank'ee — ^you can leave the tray." 

Dick softly takes his exit, and as soon as he 
sees pasty, thus delivers himself: — 

" Egad ! you've hit the nail on the right 
head. My Lord and the Count, and their 
chummy, that Fitzgerald, have, as you ima- 
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gined, given the gent up-stairs a dressing I 
He said ^I'm a ruined — ' he was going *o 
say ^ man,' but he stopped short and told me 
to cut my stick." 

" Now, Deputy, I'll bet you a silver crown 
on that half-suvierin when you gets it, that 
the Count won't put his phiz into this here 
club for the next three months ; and that, 
before a week goes about, you'll hear my 
Lord tell half-a-dozen people that business 
of worry great importance has called Count 
Puffendoff abroad. Will you take the bet, 
Deputy — money down, recollect — honour 
bright ? " 

*^ In course I won't do no sich thin'. I've 
been in this 'ere club five years come time, 
and I've known the Count bolt twice, — or, 
as my Lord Squanderfield says, go to the 
Continent on worry important business ; but 
I'll bet you that 'ere half-suverin, which I 
knows I shall get, that my Lord and Fitz- 
gerald are here to-day, and every day this 
week, to put on a brazen face, and make 
everybody believe they are the most innocent 
critters living ! " 

VOL. m. E 
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" They won't come though till they knows 
for certain that their victim has gone," re- 
turned pasty. 

"Maybe they won't, but time 'U show. 
I remember welly^^ sings Dick, and here the 
colloquy ends, as the two functionaries dart 
off in different directions, like Ariels driven 
by the wand of Prospero. 

To return for a moment to the little bed- 
room, and the ruined man taking his tea 
and toast. Like a restless spirit returned to 
earth from the regions of despair, what deso- 
lation — ^what misery are pictured in that 
convulsively working countenance ! He is 
unshaven and untoiletted, his once prided 
hair is flung in negUgent oonfosion over his 
brow ; his eyes look red and swollen, his 
tongue is coated and brown, his lips are 
parched, his hand shakes, and a riving head- 
ache threatens to burst each throbbing 
temple. He has drawn on his pantaloons, 
and there he sits with folded arms, gnashing 
his teeth with demon agony! The awfi4 
and devilish suggestion will creep into his 
distracted mind ; he starts as the sanguinary 
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idea again flashes across his brain ; he drops 
powerless again ; and — ^and — ^hark I he mut- 
ters, that self-destruction is the deed of 
hell ! To crimson his hand with his own 
heart's blood chills him with petrifying fear! 
A moment's pause. 

He comes more to himself, and starting 
from the bed, declares he will bear the ills 
he has, rather than flee to others he knows 
not of I But — alas ! for the tmiMulness of 
those conscience-telling words— ruin, ruin, 
irreyocable ruin ! He knows not what to 
do, whither to fly ; the world may be be- 
fore him, so it was for Caia to till the 
groimd, and Cadmus to be a wanderer. A 
crowd of self-accusations torture his remem- 
brance ; in the spirit of a sordid ambition he 
had, at the cost of honour and uprightness, 
won the worship of a human heart, and he 
had never rightly appreciated the worshipper. 
In every way which the wrong of a wife 
could be perpetrated he had been guilty of 
such delinquencies ; he had been cold, for- 
getful, faithless ; how can he think of re- 
taming to her arms, how can he es^ect her 

E 2 
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sympathy, hour hope for her forgiyeness ? 
Overcome by such a load of prostrating 
misery — see how he buries his face in his 
hands, and moistens his couch with his 
tears! 

Distracted soul, when the "waters of the 
heart " have freely flowed, and the paroxysms 
of so much upbraiding, yet not unrepentant 
anguish have subsided, return to your home, 
and haply Jthe wife of your bosom will not 
cast you off, though, stained by a thousand 
pollutions. Bemember that woman's spirit 
is fashioned from the very essentials of for- 
giveness; that her heart impulsates with 
tenderness ; that her hand is ever ready to 
apply the soothing imguent to tlie wounded 
bosom of her lord; that her love is his 
heaven gleam when all is cheerless and 
dark ; and that she is the green tendril that 
binds up the broken boughs, when the 
storm, and the lightning, and the thunder- 
bolt, have riven, and shattered, and 
blasted ! 

There neveYr was a night so obscure but a 
straggling moonbeam, or a solitary star, or 
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even the vivid glare of the Ughtnings' flash, 
showed to the belated traveller some devious 
and rugged path. Never are the onward 
and the future impenetrable gloom. De- 
pressed, broken-spirited, and in maniac 
frenzy was Inglis, and, too, suffering from 
all the languor and feverishness of a last 
night's debauch ; nor had he eaten half the 
dry toast which Mr. Deputy Dick had car- 
ried to him. Yet he arose, dried his tears, 
and like a "bubbling swimmerin his agony," 
was ready to catch at a straw. He forgot 
not that he had made a tremendous specula- 
tion in tobacco and cochineal. The chances 
might turn to his favour, and even yet he 
might recover his shattered circumstances — 
" and then — and then," said he, " I'll be a 
better and a wiser man.'' 

He dressed, and ere long descended into 
that spacious hall, determined to never repass 
the threshold more, and he had now sum- 
moned up within him sufficient of manliness 
to return to Elleringay, and find in Letitia 
the consolations of a faithful wife and a 
changeless friend. As he passed towards 
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the door he did indeed truly realize Mr. 
Deputy Dick's sanguine expectations, and 
bestowed a gratuity in the shape of half a 
suvertfii 

There was something of imaged mockery, 
something tantaUzing to a mind in IngUs's 
condition, when, as he entered the lodge 
gates of the Elleringay domain, his melan- 
choly glance beheld the rampant lions, with 
their elevated tails and savage physiogno- 
mies, symboUing the pride and power of his 
house, whose motto was NobtUs est ira leanisl 
and when he passed beneath that huge 
Tudor portico, his heart beat quicker, and 
he felt as if a tornado were about to sweep 
oyer his luxurious home. Agaia the still 
small voice within whispered of the ruinous 
deeds from the scenes of which he had flown 
away — but, alas ! whose effects must inevita- 
bly track his footsteps there. Scarcely had 
he paced across that ample and gloomy hall 
ere Letitia, in all the innocent naturalness of 
her warm and forgiving heart, accosted him 
in the accents of welcoming affection. 

" James, my love," exclaimed she, " we 
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anxiously looked for you three days ago. 
You seem ill, my darling, is it so ? " 

"Yes, my dearest Tishy, I feel fagged 
and unwell ;" at the same time did the pro- 
digal husband, with a most unwonted sin- 
cerity, press one whom he now so bitterly 
remembered to have wronged and behaved 
unkindly to — ^press the partner of his lot to 
his bosom, and plant on her faithful lips a 
repentant kiss. His tongue trembled as he 
spoke, and a tear came into his eye, but the 
former she noticed not, and the latter was 
unseen in the ill-lighted and gloomy entrance 
of that antique dwelling. 

"We have dined two hours ago — ^what 
can you take, my dear, and I will give orders 
for your repast directly ? " 

"Nothing at present, Tishy — ^nothing yet 
awhile." 

Having put on a change of clothes, and 
made himself somewhat more comfortable 
after his journey, he descended into the 
dining-room, where Letitia had again taken 
her seat at her embroidery frame, and where 
Squire Clynchiere was pondering over a huge 
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Tolume of Coke upon Littleton, and whose 
abstractedness seemed to illustrate the verity 
<^ the aphorism, ^'Quid est jucundius quam 
doetrinA.^^ He welcomed his son-in-law in 
cordial terms, regretted to see him so worn 
and dispirited, and as James eat his dinner 
the Squire made a number of inquiries 
relatiYe to the progress of affairs at the 
metropolis. 
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CHAPTEE. III. 

" For what 
Eail you against me ? what is my offence ?" 

Coleridge's Walknstein. 

i 

Two or three weeks passed away, but In- 
gUs was dejected and haggard still. He 
complamed of illness, and doubtless felt so. 
Gideon became anxious, and Letitia's kind 
sympathies more and more awakened to- 
w^l the inexpUcable conditio, of her h»^ 
band. He ate little, slept badly, and his 
feverish, startling dreams created within her 
a sickening fear, which she could neither 
dispel nor dared to reveal. 

There is a season of the year when the 
soul seems to hold communion with inanimate 
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objects of nature — when it feels a kind of 
resuscitating, pleasure-inspiring emotion, 
full of hope and the future — ^when the long 
frozen earth, and that temporal deathliness 
which are in a resurrectional revivification, 
assuming the first symptoms of awakening 
life — when the bud swells, and the tender 
blossom breaks forth — when the first vernal 
flowers peep from the more congenial soil, 
— ^when the wild dove coos amorously to its 
gentle mate — when " the gladdened valleys 
ring " with feathered song — when the glo- 
rious sun returns in power as the great re- 
storer of life and renovation, and pours his 
fitful flood of golden warmth upon the world 
—'tis then that the Spark divine in human 
mould experiences some of those emotions 
of joyousnesss which all around him are as- 
suming — ^for it is spring ! The umbrageous 
shades in the vicinage of EUeringay, were 
every day breaking into broader and broader 
leafage. That valley-stream which in the pre- 
vious heavy rain and plashy thaws, had been 
thick and muddy as the turbid yellow waves 
of Zuyder Zee, had again become pellucid 
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as is its wont. The green turf of the ample 
park was becoming more and more verdant ; 
and in the lawns and pleasure-grounds, de- 
licate floral gems were modestly springing 
— ^those voiceless but beauteous heralds to 
brighter skies and live-long days. 

WeU, one fine sunny morning in spring 
at Elleringay, Inglis had taken little break- 
fast, and was, as he had very unaccountably 
been ever since his return from London, in 
melancholy mind. Scarcely had he got half 
across the park, as setting out on a solitary 
walk, when a domestic speedily followed him 
to announce the presence of two strangers 
who had arrived at the H!all, and were exceed- 
ingly anxious to see him. When the ser- 
vant delivered the message his young master 
turned pale and agitated ; indeed, his confu- 
sion was so very apparent as to be at once 
observed by the domestic, and cause in the 
breast of that faithful functionary no slight 
degree of concenf, 

"Who are they? — their names? Are- 
are they the gentlemen whom you have seen 
at the Manor House before ? Are they — 
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are they the Count and Mr. Fitzgerald, or do 
you — ^' 

*^ They appear perfect strangers. I have 
never seen them at the Hall before, sir,'' 
replied the messenger, somewhat interrup- 
tingly, as if laudably desirous of at once 
answering the quickly asked questions, and 
thereby relieving his master^s embarrass- 
ment. 

Inglis turned upon his heel and lost no 
time in retracing his steps. On regaining 
the mansion Letitia met him at the thresh- 
old ; she looked earnestly for an instant as 

in her husband's face the feelings of terror 
were depicted, which she immediately 
perceived — and was about to say something 
-nrhen James instantly put on a delusive 
smile, as if he read her looks, and wished to 
appease her fears. 

** I have a speedy return, you see, Tish," 
laughingly observed Inglis, his features then 
instantly subsiding intc^ their previous 
gravity. 

''An old saying, but luck never comes 
ivith turning back." 
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" So fabulous old women have averred." 
" James, my love," said Letitia endear- 
ingly, * ' there are two persons (not gentlemen), 
and very civil, who say they have important 
business with you, and that this demands 
your immediate presence. Papa has seen 
them, but they won't tell him whatthey want, 
where they came from, nor ihdeed anything 
about themselves. He told them you had 
only gone for a walk, and if they would either 
wait, or call again, you would most certainly 
return in the course of a couple of hours. 
Their reply was that they could not possibly 
wait so long, that they were in a pressing 
hurry, and hoped Papa would accommodate 
them by despatching a servant to meet you, 
or inform them of the path you had taken, 
and that — '' 

"Is that you James — ^isthat you? I 
thought I heard your voice," loudly spoke 
Squire Clynchiere, as with nimble step he 
came into that spacious, cold, stone entrance 
hall previously described, where Letitia ha|4 
already met her husband, and was, in all a 
woman's impatience informing him of such 
unusual visitants. 
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" Yes, it is I/' answered James, nervously ; 
and whose acknowledgement of the fact was 
most indisputably a superfluous rejoin* 
der, insomuch as he was before the bodily 
eye of his worthy father-in-law, as he termed 
him, ere he spoke. 

" They are in the little back sittmg-room, 
and I hope they have something worth com- 
municating, for they won't tell me a word, 
and appear precious close relative to the 
purport of their errand," 

Inglis proceeded along the corridor which 
conducted &om the main entrance, and as he 
passedalong, Gideonlooked at Letitia, and the 
latter retumedherfather's embarrassedglanoe. 
A moment's pause ensued. Both seemed 
desirous of making some observation, but 
neither knew what to say. 

"James looks ill this morning, Tishy; 
know you, my girl, what it is?— does 
he yet indulge in stimxdants? In a 
morning he is so agitated, and 'tis only 
^fter dinner when he has taken his wine, 
that he is like himself." 

" I know not what cloud has come over 
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him. I would give a world could I make 
him happy." 

" lamsure you would my child, — I am con- 
vinced you would/' replied Gideon, paternally. 

"Prom some cause or other, there is a 
gnawing sorrow at his heart." 

" I have seen it, Tish, — I have, as well as 
you, my girl.'' 

These individuals who had such weighty 
business with Inglis, were, from their dress 
and manners, by no means easy of ken. The 
tall man's features were agreeable, rather 
than otherwise, and the sharp lines, the 
flashing quick eye, and flexible mouth, 
evinced a keen and penetrating intellect. 
He wore a snuff-brown top-coat, which was 
buttoned up to his chin, had on dark panta- 
loons, and Blucher boots. His companion 
was not only of different build, but a different 
man. He was half a head lower than the 
former, and doubtless a character — ^an origi- 
nal, however, much to be avoided. His face 
was fall of cunning and vileness, and those 
deep-set, thickly-shaded eyes — that broad, 
irregular nose, coarse, thick lips, and retreat- 
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ing forehead, were indisputable indices of 
the inner man. His high, broad shoulders, 
in-knees, and long and powerful arms, 
added to the uncomeliness of his personelle^ 
and made .him anything but a teking indi- 
yidual. He wore a broad-brimmed hat, a 
rough wrap-rascal, and hob-nailed shoes. 

Inglis closed the door as he entered. 
The tall man rose, in something of a polite 
greeting ; but the wrap-rascal fellow impu- 
dently sat still. Inglis, for an instant, looked 
upon them breathlessly, and the blood, depart- 
ing from his cheek, crowded coldly around 
his heart. 

" I presume,'' said the man in the snuff- 
brown great-coat, "that you, sir, are Mr. 
James Inglis, and the friend of the Count de 
Puffendoff?" 

" My name is James Inglis — ^yes. I once 
was on friendly terms with Count Puffendoff, 
but I am no longer his friend." 

" At least, you tell me so," replied the 
man, who slightly smiled, as if sceptical of 
the truth of what Inglis deposed. 

" Yes, I repeat I'm no longer his friend, 
and I hope I am a person of veracity." 
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"Pity is it your friendship wamt dis- 
solved long ago ! " interrupted the wearer of 
the wrap-rascal, in an ironical tone of taunt- 
ing, accompanied by a withering look, as 
his furtive glance peered from beneath those 
bushy, hanging eye-brows, which gave such 
a dash of the villain to his face. 

"You'll probably have the kindness to 
leave this gentleman and his conversation to 
myself," rebukingly said the snnff-brown. 
"Mr. Inglis," continued he, we come, I fear, 
on unpleasant business ; but every man has 
his duty to perform, and my own, at least, 
shall be done as mildly as the circumstances 
admit. Sir, is this your signature ? " said 
he, taking a document from his pocket-book, 
and carefully exhibiting it to the tremulous 
Inglis. 

James turned pale as a marble statue-^he 
held his breath for a moment, then ejaculated 
"It is!" 

"You have done right, Mr. Inglis, in at 
once making the acknowledgment. The 
denial would, in you, have been useless— to 

VOL. in. F 
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your disadyantage. Sir, you are my 
prisoner ! " 

^'Yonr what — ^your what?" maniacally 
exclaimed the frantic James, 

^^My {Nrisoner," calmly repeated his 
accuser. 

" Good heavens ! I never '^ — 

"Whisht — don't go on that ere vay — 
take it coolly ! " said the wrap-rascal man, 
in a wonderfully calm and collected manner. 

"May this hour be my last if ever'* — 

" 'Taint not no use presistixig," observed 
the one seated. 

"My duty's my duty, Mr. Inglis. You 
miust accompany us," in a tone of persuasive 
remonstrance, said the snuff-brown. 
. " I will not, though — I'll forfeit my life, 
I will not ! " shouted James, in a paroxysm 
of despair, and maTring an effort to fly out 
at the door, in which he was imsuccessfiil, 
,as the experienced official stood with his 
back against the barrier previous to making 
his accusation. 

" Of what do you deem me guilty," asked 
Inglis, in tlie uplifted voice of madness! 
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^^ Forgery, and no mistake!" answered 
the wrap-rascaly in a manner as if he really 
enjoyed the ayowaL 

"Forgery! — forgery!" reiterated Inglis* 
" You accnse an innocent man. I'll swear 
you shall never take me ; you shall not, by 
G — ! " he made another spring at the door, 
and endeavoured to push aside, with con- 
vulsive thrust, the tall man, but was again 
repulsed* 

" 'Taint no use kiokin' up all this com- 
motion, and worry unpleasant going oil Cos 
vy ? We must clap the bracelets on you, my 
boy ! 'Taint no use botherin' — ^we're men o' 
business — ^we is ; and are no new hands at 
this ere game,'' half smilingly said the 
brutal fellow in the rough coat, with a sort 
of relish for the scene, as he jumped with 
alacrity from his seat, the iron fetters awfully 
jingling, as he hurriedly tore them from his 
pocket, andy in an instant, snap went the 
handcuff round the prisoner's wrist ! 
• "Do be resigned sir; remember our duty," 
somewhat kindly observed the taU man. 

^^I's 'a thought that you^ a gen'leman, 
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vould show a leetle better behaviour, and try- 
to obey the laws of your country, and come 
with us in a respectable way," added the 
other. Ton my honour, you aint half such 
a plucky cove as Breakbolt Bill as we cotch- 
ed and drawed out o' Seven Dials last week !'* 

This altercation and scuffling attracted the 
attention of the inmates, and in a few mo- 
ments the squire and his daughter demanded 
admittance. The door was opened — and 
Gideon and Letitia beheld a spectacle more 
hideous — awe-striking, than death itself ! 

" In the love and name of God," exclaim- 
ed Gideon, whose lips were blanched and 
tremulous, and whose breath heaved quick 
and chokingly, " is it a dream, or am I be- 
wildered? Good heavens! what are you 
going to do ? He — ^he is my son-in-law ! 
A mistake ! a mistake ! and — " 

" No mistake ! not any mistake about it !" 
familiarly and unfeelingly winked the man 
who held the manacles, as he thus replied. 

" There is the warrant for his apprehen- 
sion, " said the snuff-brown. " I am a Bow- 
Street officer, and he is one of our assistant 
detective force.'' 
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Hark ! liark ! — a scream, loud and shrilly 
and heart-quaking as ever fell upon the 
ear in wildest accents of despair, makes these 
corridors ring with soul-chilling, appalling 
resonance! Poor Letitia! poor, horror- 
struck, swooning Letitia ! the sight of these 
iron manacles on her husband's arms has 
told, sooner than the tongue, the smiting, the 
tremendous truth ! And then, these recently 
civil, but now surly, men have awed her to 
insensibility, and the changed countenance 
of her husband has with fear congealed 
to jelly the blood around her heart ! Look 
at James : he has fallen in pensive stupefac- 
tion into that chair — ^he cannot speak, he 
gazes on his father in-law with idiotic stare. 
The spokesman of the Bow- Street men has 
entrusted the prisoner to the sole charge of 
his colleague, and impelled by an ordinary 
feeling of humanity is raising from the floor 
the xmconscious Letitia. Domestics are ar- 
riving and screaming, and running into one 
another's way, Gideon is bereft of sense, 
power, collectedness, everything, and this is 
one of those volcanic eruptions which some- 
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times, and only sometimes, terrifically breaks 
forth in social life, deotrifying, prostrating to 
the Tory dust, breasts possessing eyen a 
mere scintillation of sensibility I One, and 
only one in this harrowing scene appears im- 
ajQTected. His cnnning, his ^^ triple brass'' 
in his low craft, and kind of eriminal-catoh^ 
ing knowledge have gained him employmait 
as a bad instrument to be used, whereby 
good may come* 

^^ IVe often seen 'm as bad as she is — and 
wosser too ; run one of you pretty gals and 
fetch a little cold water and dash on her 
face, and you'll see how 'twill rewive her. 
Many's the job IVe seen like this 'ere, but I'll 
take my Dairy I never yet seed adeath at a 
cotchin'," said the brutal official, to whose 
tender mercies Inglis was now confided. 

^^ I am a lawyer — ^have been engaged forty 
years at the profession — ^I protest against this 
as illegal— I'll give bail — my estate^— my 
position — my — my," excitedly vociferated 
the squire, who instantly recovering tram 
his revery, determined to exert his authority. 

^^ My orders were clear, distinct, uncon- 
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ditional. I was oanrmanded to apprehend 
him, and convey him to London without an 
hour's delay," with some solenmity of man- 
ner answered ihe snnff hrown. 

" I — I — rU give bail— we'll go to a magis-* 
ttate, I'll e:q)lain the mistake an d ■ ' ^ re- 
plied the trembling Gideon. 

"No, no, as I've said afore, 'taint no 
mistake, we've cotched him, and we'll have 
him. Eememberwe'se king's servants, we 
is, and can't be choked off our game. We 
have heard a good deal about boil afore now, 
and tiie ootcfaed hm has bolted, got clear off, 
and somehow or other the bailer managed to 
get off paying," observed the wrap-rascal^ 
who closed his teeth and grasped the mana- 
cle tighter and tighter in his grip. 

"I know I signed the bill — ^I acknow- 
ledge the signature — ^but I'll swear, if this 
hour be my last, the crime of forgery was 
never in my mind! Mr. Clynchiere'— my 
£Ed}h6r-in-law-^the patent of my wife— will 
'you believe me?" vehemently protested 
James, as he dashed his hand upon his brow, 
and then sprang, at one boimd, like a roe- 
buck, on his feet. 
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" I will believe you, James — I do . believe 
you, James I" 

Look! the loud jingling of the iron fetters, 
as the prisoner leapt from his seat, has awoke 
to consciousness the prostrate wife ! As 
if the trumpet sound called her to the last 
tribunal, she shakes off, instantaneously, the 
slumber of insensibility ! Bhe raves in deli- 
rious agony, she cannot shed a tear, the rivers 
of her bosom are sealed up by the icy chil- 
liness of blood-congealing terror. Her 
hair is thrown out of its graceful fastenings 
and waves in unheeding disarray over her 
shoulders — and — ^and her white arms are 
clasped convulsively around his neck — they 
are locked fast in straining frenzy, and her 
cheek is laid upon his — ^laid in desperation 
vrhere it has often been pillowed in calmness, 
and tenderness, andlove ! Gideon, in all the en- 
dearing accents of parental affection implores 
Jier to relinquish her grasp,, and soothingly 
tells her all will be well — ^that it is a mistake 
^ — ^that — that — ^he felters, poor old man ! and 
forgets what he says ! James emphatically, 
wildly, protests in his innocence ; but Leti- 
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t ia — ^poor frantic Letitia hears not a word ; 
she is deaf; she comprehends them not — all 
their entreaties are disregarded or unintelli- 
gible ! The taller of the Bow Street men is a 
man, andhis brimful eye attests his humanity ; 
eyen his brutal companion is serious at the 
scene I 

" My dear lady," compassionately says the 
tall officer, "do be more collected, and I 
Jear not your husband will be acquitted !*' 

" My child — my child — all this will kill 
my child !" distractedly said Gideon. 

" Tishy, Tishy, do go from me — ^release 
me my darling — ^your James may have 
wronged you, have been an erring man, but 
he is innocent of this charge — ^he never yet 
committed such a crime ! " ^ 

She clings still closer, she will not release 
him, her arms are rigid in their convulsive 
fixity ; she sees not ; she hears not ; she is in 
the confusion and dreaminess of hopeless 
despair I 

" Let 'm be a while, " advises the wrap- 
rascal, in a more subdued tone than he had 
yet spoken, " arter a time she will mend o' 
this, and then we can get him away* '' 
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The clang of the manacles grates npon 
her sotd, she clings closer and closer ! 

^^Them ere sights are rayther affectin', 
but yon sees, by the very natur of onr trade 
we gets use to 'um, and as we are king's 
hofficers we must do our duty ; but it's ray- 
ther affectin' to them what's not used to it, 
it is ! " continued the unfeeling official. 

" I had infinitely rather die on the spot 
than be dragged to prison, when I feel in 
eyerything criminal I am an innocent 
man!" 

Three hours glided over, ere the distracted 
wife could be torn Jfeom the breast of her un- 
fortunate husband; at length ereoitiie super- 
natural strength, with which fi:om the first 
moment of the dreadfulannouncement she was 
by fits inspired, gave way, and in utter ex- 
haustion she fell into a long continued swoon. 
Her arms now became powerless and passively 
relinquished* their long-embraced grasp. In 
this condition she was carried by the domestics 
to bed. Asthey boreher inanimateform aside, 
IngUs stepped forward and kissed her chill 
cheek, and as he did so a solitary but agonizing 
tear fell like a molten drop from the recesses of 
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bis soul ! he gave a last look, firmly dosed his 
teeth, knit his midnight brow ; his breath 
heaved quick and suffocatingly, and the 
clammy perspiration sat in dewy exudation on 
his ivory forehead. He looked wistfully for a 
moment, then, as if fortified by a sudden and 
inly rising determination, exclaimed — 

" Mr. Clynchiere bear with me for an in- 
stant. I solemnly swear I am an innocent 
man ! I will no longer be obstinate ; these 
men must do tiieir duty. I have been led 
away in blindness, in Tanity, m £>aliahness, 
and when you hear of all my delinquencies you 
will bitterly regret having ever known me, 
you will curse me as the evil star which has 
allured you to destruction. But I delib- 
erately, emphatically, reiteratingly declare 
that such a crime as this for which I am dis- 
gracefully apprehended, never glanced across 
my thoughts. I protest in the sacred name of 
heaven I am incapable of such a deed ! " 

" James — oh ! James, I fear my grey hairs 
will be brought with sorrow to the grave!" 

" If the sacrifice of a life could atone — ^if 
any — ^^ 
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"Now, sir, if you please," said the mote 
civil of the officers, intemiptingly, "we have 
a long journey before us, and 'tis already 
afternoon — ^there is no longer time for dis- 
cussion." 

" I will accompany you as soon as ever my 
servant has brought my portmanteau." This 
was uttered with more firmness than Inglis 
had hitherto manifested. 

" 'Taint no use you taking a lot of fine 
toggery-you aint goin' a wisiten'-and your 
chummies wont be so particklar as to your 
appearance. They are no priders, they are. 
We can't wait here all day for your port- 
manty. It's worry imreasonable, sir, worry 
indeed, when we've been so feelin' and con- 
siderate towards the lady, when she was in 
the 'stericks.'' This observation was made, 
somewhat melo-dramatically, and was a 
piece of unelicited insult on the part of the 
wrap-rascal, who, like most men of his class, 
did not fail to abuse the prerogatives of his 
meagre influence. 

" I hope you will take off this handcuff, 
and not expose me to the torture of being 
such a sad spectacle in my own village ?" 
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" As you have twice endeavoured to break 
from us, I really cannot, Mr. Inglis. Duty 
— duty, I must remember my duty," returned 
the taller. 

" A worry likely thing ! Cos vy ? We are 
not so green. You're just the chap as is built 
for running away like a stag ! You makes 
a bolt, and gets off into those 'ere woods, and 
a worry pretty hunt, and a fine blowing, my 
boy we's'd have arter ye. Kunning dont 
suit my constitootion. I've been served that 
'ere way twice, since I became a Bow- Street 
grabber. No use whatsomever to ax sich a 
thing, we have cotched you once, and we 
don't mean to have no more trouble." In 
this delivery the wrap-rascal fellow spoke in 
all the tone and earnestness of a dogged 
decision ! 

Inglis now maintained a moody silence, 
and poor Gideon — ^he paced to and fro, like a 
restless inmate in the galleries of Bethlehem. 

As the reader may imagine, such a* tre- 
mendous occurrence taking place within the 
mansion of a remote little hamlet, could not 
fail to be speedily known to the majority 
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composmg tli^t entire community. Ere the 
expiration of the three or four hours, which 
passed from the arrival to the departure of 
these men, ftdly two thirds of the Elleringay- 
tonians were acquainted with the astounding 
intelligence. Diyers antiquated matrons, 
with eyes averted, hands raised, and voice 
uplifted, were thrown into the acme of con- 
sternation ! From habitation to habitation, 
they spread the news, and it travelled up one 
side and down the other of those straggling 
and irregular rows of dwellings, with a 
celerity equalling the Kery Cross in days of 
yore. The stout yeoman. Farmer Fallow, 
stopped his team — ^the man of spokes and 
felloes threw down his hatchet — the Theo- 
phrastus put on his hat, and the moment he 
had passed the portal of academic toil, the 
young scholastic fry made that humble hall 
of learning hum like the bee-hive in his 
garden, with their merry voiced noise — 
Shears bustled off to the rectory — ^and a little 
bird told the spinster sisters ! The curate, 
who had a less relish for news than the 
majority of his fellows, poured over his ser- 
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mon for SaQday, and actually no one told 
him tiU eventide ! 

The Bow-Street men had come in one of 
those now antiquated yellow chariot chaises, 
which since railway days, have become 
well nigh as scarce as that showy coach 
in which the titled dames, heralded by 
retainers, drove up to the grand entrance of 
Compton Whynyates, or those huge wains 
which a century and a half ago conveyed 
the bride and her dowry to the bridegroom's 
home. The horses had been unharnessed, 
and thus the vehicle stood on the triangular 
piece of green before the door of the Plough* 
A group of EUeringaytonianshad congregated 
on the threshold of the hosteby, ready to 
look daggers at, and execute vengeance on, 
the unusual visitants, who by some authority 
or another, had come to force away the 
young squire. 

Here they come ! One on either side, and 
Inglis in the midst. The surly, cross-grained 
fellow in the rough coat has triumphantly 
hold of one end of the manacle, whilst the 
other is mysteriously locked upon James* 
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wrist. Ab undertoned oonversation takes 
place, and as they come nearer and nearer, 
the words grow fewer, and the voices softer. 
The prisoner looks haggard and distressed, 
but he holds up his head, and the conscious 
spirit of innocence imprints his countenance. 

" My good friends," said Inglis, " I am 
innocent of this dreadfiil accusation." 

"I hav'nt no doubt iipon it, whatsomever," 
ironically observed the shorter, and at the 
same time giving a familiar wink to that 
imsophisticated personage. Farmer Fallow. 

Fallow felt wrath, and so did the man of 
^okes and felloes, and so did Shears, and 
several others who had congregated ; and the 
thought did glance in the generous bosom of 
Fallow, as to whether it was not expedient 
to lift his ponderous fist, and make the wrap- 
rascal wallow in the mire ; and the thought 
did obtrude itself on the inward reasonings 
of that stout yeoman, as to whether he and 
his neighbours should not at once rescue the 
young squire, and expel vi et armis those 
repulsive men whose presumption was 
shielded under the protecting wing of autho-^ 
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rity, But then a moment's reflection told 
Fallow such would be a violation of the law, 
and — and then there were the penalties of 
such interference, and these would doubtless 
be inflicted in severity and destruction. The 
will was there, but not the daring. 

Whatever might have been the previous 
prejudices of the villagers against the new 
occupants of the Hall, and whatever were 
their predilections for the old possessors, whom 
they had displaced, they now in the period of 
afflictive distress, were ready to evince their. 
symp.% for ^ young „L « MsmWor- 
tunes. And even laughing, jeering, censorious 
Shears, who had talked so much about the 
cheeper and the horse-pond douche^ when he 
looked into Inglis' face and there read so 
much agony, he felt within him the emotions 
of better feelings, and when he was growing 
lachrymose, he turned from the scene. The 
villagers with all their narrowed understand-, 
ings and obscure prejudices, were men. They 
could feel and sympathize, and loy and sorrow r 
and if the tea J7f an ^JL nn«>phis: 
ticated life had rendered them but dull and 
VOL. in. G 
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imenlightened peasants, they were purer 
patriots, more natural, more uncorrupted per- 
sonages than tiiose official, urbane strangers, 
whose cunning address, low craftiness, and 
dissunulatLve adroitness had been acquired 
amongst the iniquitous associations of a 
metropolitan life. 

The prisoner and his apprehenders stepped 
into the yehide, the horses resolutely threw 
themselves into their harness, the yellow 
wheels flew round, and in a few moments 
Inglis and his official companions were hid 
by the first turning of the lane. The village 
quidnuncs strained their eyes so long as they 
could see the chaise, then entered hip and 
thigh into the subject of the strange scene, 
and at length, and as all such little 
groups dissolve, one by one, each sought his 
respective way.* 

* The scene of apprehension described in this chapter 
actually occurred. It was detailed to the writer by a legal 
gentleman^ and the description is bat a slight exaggeration 
of the instance referred to. 
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*^Tes, e^en in sleep the impressions all remain. 
He hears the sentence, and he feels the chain ; 
He sees the judge and jury when he sleeps, 
And loudly cries, " Not Guilty,'' and awakes : 
Then ehiUiirg tremblings o'er his body creep. 
Till worn out nature is compelled to sleep.'* 

Gbabbe. 

To return to the Hall. Poor Gideon, with all 
ihy equivocal means otbecoming rich, with 
all thy grey-headed yanities, and senile weak- 
ness, we pLy-yea, cordiaUy pity thee. This 
day we fear is the sad initiatiye to a long cata- 
logue of troubles. Those who have perused 
thy history, perchance may have read in it a 
lesson not wholly uninstructive. There he has 
sat in stupid, distracted reverie ever smcehis 
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son-in-law, in agony, shook his hand and bade 
him farewell. He has not stirred a hair's 
breadth, his watery eyes areyetin fixity on the 
floor. He rises, and as if awakening from a 
dream of forgetfulness, hurries to the chamber 
of his broken-hearted child. " Alas ! alas ! 
exclaims he, "what a wretched man am I ! " 
The father stands by the couch of pros- 
trate sorrow, he kisses gently, tenderly kisses 
her blanched cheek; she gives a shrill 
scream, ravingly tosses her ai-ms, opens 
her eyes, and looks for an instant wildly 
around her. "James, James, my darling 
James ! Great God ! Oh ! forgery — death, 
death !" Yes, these are harrowing accents, 
unconnected words, weUings from the cavern 
of grief. She has fallen again into slumber, 
hush ! let her dream of sunlit days gone by, 
— tread with downy step, and wake her not. 
Gideon, that free flow of tears will happily 
relieve your congested brain — ^resume your 
chair, and check not those burning rills. 
The domestics are all kindness and tender- 
ness, they watch over their young mistress, 
even with heart bleeding soUoitude. 
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Time hBB worn away, and it is nearly seven 
o'clock; the shadows of night wax darker 
and darker, and the chamber of anguish is 
gloomier still, Gideon is yet seated in that 
bed-room, and Letitia is now in a slow, 
breathing, natural dleep. Her father looks 
out of the window, and he gazes distractedly 
at the evening star, which from the regions 
of the blessed is shedding its holy rays of 
Bereue and sUyery lightonf world wJleat 
and»>mbre;JitLly.eem.. world of 
peacefalness and calm ; but toil, and tribu- 
lation, and anguish, and death are there, yea, 
as " the poisonous henbane amongst sweet 
flowers ! " 

Hark ! there is a timid ring at the hall- 
door bell. Who can it be ? Gideon, don't 
startle, for surely this day can bring to you 
no other misfortune; we will excuse your 
^inxiety, as with gentle step you descend the 
stair to ask of the comer. 

Ah ! Mr. Meek — ^worthy Mr. Meek, is it 
you! Verily are you of those who are an 
honour to our common nature ! You think 
it better to go into the house of mourning 
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than into the house of riot and feasting. In 
the inward consolations, in the comfort- 
yielding applause of your own heart, you 
doubtless have your reward. No sooner do 
you hear of this tremendous calamity, than 
you hurry off to proclaim the glad tidings 
that there is yet ^' balm in Gilead/' and the 
thunder- words of Ezekiel's song are on your 
lips, " Cast away from you all your trans* 
gressions whereby ye haye transgressed, and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit ; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel ! " I^ay, 
nay, yonr yiait needs not apology. The 
squire is consoled by the friendliness of yonr 
call — ^he may, too, listen to what you say 
about the trials of this transitory scene ; but 
alas ! he has passed through life in the la- 
mentable condition of spiritual deadliness; 
he has no secret support to fall back upon in 
this trying hour — the matter-of-fact concerns 
of accumulation, and influence, and so forth, 
have constituted the grand, the absorbing, the 
all-in-all ideas of Gideon Clynchiere. 

Religion, say you ? He has observed the 
respectable custom of going to diiurch ; and 
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he has ever regarded the establishment as 
an institation admirably adapted for the 
machinery of good government, as decidedly 
beneficial in its relations to sodal order and 
general advancement; but as to its awe- 
striking truths — as to those supernal realities 
— ^those momentous, eternal considerations 
bound up in its fearful declarations and 
glorious promises, they have nev^r been 
themes of serious — of solemn contemplation 
with him ; and the inspired pages of the 
Mth he professed had been as little his study 
as the Talmud or the Koran. Hehad never 
learnt in any manner to put his trust in the 

never learnt to ^^ cast his bread upon the 
watery, in the hopes of finding it after many 
days.'' No — the present, the tangible, the 
appreciable, the mimdane, have been the 
culminating points whither all thoughts con- 
eentrated, and all ennobling, lofty, soul- 
uplifting aspirations, to such he has been a 
stranger. But you have come, Mr. Meek, 
in the season of distress ; and may your pious 
ministrations, as said Moses in the wilder- 
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nesSy ^^ drop as rain, your speech distil as 
dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass ; " and 
Milton has finely told us — 

" Apt words have power to assuage 
The tomoiirs of a troubled mind, 
And are as bahn to fester*d wounds.*' 

Yea, weU will it be if you produce these im- 
pressions on a heart which hath hitherto 
been so cold, so selfish, and so much wrapped 
up in its own interests and vanities ! The 
barren soil may, after having long lain an 
xmproductive waste, be made to give forth 
the purple clusters and tiie golden ears ; and 
the tree that hath hitherto been a mere cum- 
berer of the ground, may, under the late but 
vigorous husbandman, even yet bring forth 
good firuit ! 

In the course of ten days or a fortnight, 
Gideon determined on going to London. 
Letitia still kept her bed. Though the 
shock of this awful catastrophe had expended 
its first fiiry, yet the blighting effects were 
broadly apparent* The father would, had he 
consulted his own choice, have deferred the 
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journey at least another week ; but the dis- 
tracted Letitia was inconsolable. In all the 
anxious, restless affection of a wife for a 
husband, under such fearful circumstances, 
she urged her father, without further delay, 
to depart ; bidding him to be the bearer of 
her love, and to assure the incarcerated James 
that every one at Elleringay sympathized 
with him in his cruelly wronged position. 

" Eeally, my darling 'Tishy, I scarcely 
dare leave you. My child, you look so 
deathly pale — so very ill, that I loathe to 
even contemplate the journey." 

" Go— go, I implore you — I beseech you 
go, aye, and quickly. If I am unwell, I 
have luxuries, comforts, and kind attendants, 
whilst he, my husband, is in that igno- 
minious, that horrid place!" She buried 
her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

"Promise me, then, that during my 
absence, you will sum up within you some 
degree of womanly fortitude ; that you will 
not fret ; that you will take more support ; 
that — ^that — ^" Gideon wept too. 

" Tell him how convinced every one is of 
his innocence.'^ 
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^^ Yes, yes, it is a mistake ; I am sure it 
is, 'Tishy — ^and — and if I know anything 
about such matters, he will be victoriously 
acquitted ! '' 

^^ My dearest father, as you love me, lose 
no time ; and oh ! — write — write the moment 
you haye seen him." 

"IwiUI IwiU!" 

The squire proceeded to London by the 
up-goingmaiL Lmnediately after his ar- 
rival he stepped into a hackney coach and 
droveatoncetothe warehouses of his quondam 
dient, and present Mend, our old acquain- 
tance, Mr. Abel Greenham. That gentle- 
man's business establishment was by no 
means one of insignificant character. When 
you entered you beheld compartment after 
compartment stretching out in distant per- 
spective, and each filled to overflowing witii 
dioice specimens of dry saltery, in all the 
variety of these articles of comm^x^e. Cham- 
bers above, cellars below were crammed with 
piled up hills of alimentary stores, and the 
eye was astonished when it gazed upon tiers 
and pyramidal heaps of Wiltshire filitohes, 
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genuine Yorks, and smoke-dried Westpha- 
lians — ^when it saw a legion of heavy firkins 
plenished in the dairies of Ulster or at the 
more remote farm-houses of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein ; and those npheavals of dried tongues, 
smooth bladders of lard, cheeses from 
Cheshire and Gloucester, and Stilton and 
Holland, in veritable multitudes ; and then 
those ponderous scales, huge cranes, and busy 
porters, with divers other business and mer- 
cantile associations to fill up the picture of a 
London vrarehouse I And it was a business, 
AbePs was, the first of its specific nature in 
the great metropolis. It had been estab- 
lished more than half a century, and one of its 
former proprietors had been an alderman, and 
it was actually thought the present would 
positively become the civic king. A bet had 
been made (and won too) that you could not 
pass this warehouse-door on any day during 
the week from 10 a. m., to 3 p. m., without 
a cart or wa^on being there drawn up for 
the purpose of bringing or taking away tibe 
particular class of goods there vended.* 

•Fact- 
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Abel Gxeenham knew all tliis, and lie was 
conscious of more — to wit, that he had never 
dishonoured a bill nor had an altercation with 
any with whom he dealt since he presided 
ever the destinies of that renowned estab- 
lishment. 

But obliging reader, just cast your glance 
upon that three windowed little box, and if 
you look observantly, you may, even through 
those dirty gauze blinds, which are so em- 
browned, and shabby, and tender, that they 
could not possibly be subjected to the process 
of ablution without the inevitable destruction 
of their integrity ; you may observe, though 
in ill defined outline, two or three personages 
within. There are two thin, sallow looking 
little men, who indisputably have no relish 
for dry-saltery provisions, and how zealously 
they are making out invoices and looking 
over bills of laden. There, too, is anindividual, 
who, if he could be put into those scales in 
the warehouse would weigh down three of 
the lardacious-visaged scribes by his side. 
Yes, it fa Abel llself, y,<^, mm, ^th 
his immense oarcase Jd benL oounten- 
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aace. How intently he is counting over the 
soiled pages of that dog-eared day book, and 
with what earnestness he ever and anon, 
tears asunder the leaves of that fat side of a 
ledger, and then how he runs up the long 
rows of figures, and makes hieroglyphics 
with that long pen, which he has at this 
moment taken from its resting place behind 
his ear — and all this is done with an alacrity 
utterly inconsistent with his ponderous per- 
fion. The door opens, and though his pen 
has begun to ascend the shilling line, he 
desists to see who comes. 

*^ Ah, squire ! — that you ? What all the 
way from EUeringay to-day ! Bless me ! 
Glad to see you, very glad to see you ! 
Busy as usual, you perceive, never can re- 
tire and turn country gentleman like my very 
good and old respected friend, Mr. Clynch- 
iere. Yes, glad I am indeed to see you. 
And how are Mr. and Mrs. Inglis — ^they 
eome to town with you ? '' 

Thus did Abel in all that volubility of ex- 
pression, according to his wont when in a 
good humour (as he generally was), deliver 
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Mmself, and indeed the above was said ere 
the squire could offer reply. The man* 
mountain, as he ^oke, gently slided from 
the summit of a large leather covered 
stool, where it was his custom to be 
•enthroned, and as if to have a better view of 
an object so pleasing to his survey as the 
&.ce of an unexpected Mend, he lifted his 
broad-rimmed silver spectacles to an ez officio 
position on that red aad shining brow. 

" My dear Greenham — ^bad news — shock- 
ing newsT' and Gideon's face was very 
night. 

" Sorry to hear it — sorry to hear it ! We 
will go to some place near, and you must 
teU me." 

The man-mountain's face abruptly sub- 
sided into cakn. He took his hat from a 
peg conveniently placed above his head, 
folded up the silver spectacles and carefully 
thrust them into a wooden case which he ex- 
tracted from one of the capacious pockets of 
his vest, and then drew Gideon gently off 
towards the Chapter Cioffee House. 

Such particulars as the reader already 
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knows did Mr. Clyncliiere in their proper 
order detail. He recounted the words of the 
Bow-Street officers, graphically related the 
agonizing scene beneath his roof, and wound 
up by averring it as his opinion that James 
was wholly, entirely innocent. Euripides is 
said to haye burst into tears on reading the 
plays of Sophocles, and the story goes that, 
that sympathizing tar dubbed " Sensibility 
Jack" never could tell of the battle of Copen- 
hagen without rubbing his eyes with his 
cotton flag, and though Mr. Abel Greenham 
had as kind a heart as ever pulsated, yet he 
was not so finely strung as Euripides, nor 
yet so tender as " Sensibility Jack ;" it is in- 
disputable, however, that on this occasion at 
the Chapter Coffee House his vaunted stoi- 
cism gave way, and he, as well as Gideon, 
felt the mist rising in his visual organs. 

" Now, Abel, although, as you know, I 
practised my profession for more than forty 
years, and many are the criminal cases I 
have conducted, aye, and many are the 
scenes I have witnessed, unaffected, whilst 
others showed maudlin sorrows, yet I can't 
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account for it, this hurts me more than if all 
the sad sights I have seen could be curdled 
together and witnessed in one coup cPosil P 

" Very like — ^very like.'' 

" 'Tis the fact— 'tis the fact I '' 

" I doubted you not. In the leaven of 
our nature we can gaze on others' misfortunes 
with sUght concern, but let the evils come 
upon us and ours, and how exquisitely we 
feel. Yes, yes, it then becomes quite 
another matter." 

" Now Greenham, I shall ask of you a 
favour ? " 

" With all my heart, I'll grant it, if in 
any manner within my power." 

" To accompany me to Newgate, I can- 
not go alone ; the sight would be too ap- 
palling ! " 

"To be sure I wUl. Poor James! I 
always respected him." 

The twain, having taken some sherry, and 
munched an Abemethy, they, arm in arm, 
set off on this very painful visit. As they 
walked along, it struck Gideon that after all 
its advantages and cosmopolitan greatness^ 
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London was really one of the most uncordial, 
unsympathising places on earth. The never^ 
ending streams of humanity flowed past, and 
amongst those multitudes not one thought, or 
cared, or haply knew of the situation of the 
prisoner, whilst at EUeringay every breast 
felt the sorrow, and every artless denizen of 
that obscure community had a compassionate 
pity, in either her or him, for the Squire ! 
And to have sharers in our joys increase 
them — ^to have those to whom we can impart 
our afflictions, diminish them. 

Who has not seen those lofty, smoke- 
begrimed, sombre walls, built of such huge 
blocks of granite as to suggest the notion 
that Titanic masons had hewn and placed 
them there — and who has not felt a heart- 
depressing, soul-sickening emotion, when 
beholding those dull, windowless, mural 
barriers forming Newgate prison ? Strange 
to say, Gideon had passed them a thousand 
times; yet he had never thought of that 
place otherwise than as one of our necessary 
institutions — no, he had never sympatheti- 
cally meditated on the misery, the impeni- 
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tence^ the crime, the despair, hemmed in by 
those nanx)w confines. The vicionsness, the 
deprayity, the ignominious destiny of 
those erring children of hnmanity, there 
awaiting the chances and chastisement 
of the law, had nerer constituted themes 
in keeping with his cogitations. The multi* 
farious associationB of an anxious, money* 
getting life, had alone occupied his affections, 
had been his Alpha and Omega, and a cun- 
ning wisdom had told him that all concerns 
which did not tend to profit and self were 
unworthy of attention! Indeed, had this 
place been contemplated, had he happened 
to dwell on the frequency and perpetrators 
of crime, he had not within him any of those, 
enlarged views which, in these days, hare, 
at length, begun to spring up amongst the 
more intelligent part of the oonununity, and 
which tend to the conclusion that the pre- 
vention of crime is more advantageous to 
the state thaaits punishment, however justly 
administered, and with whatever sevmty 
inflicted. Gideon was one of those men who 
did not deem punishments as the opprobiia 
of law. Ko, Clynchiere's theory was that 
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men knew the broad distinctions between 
right and wrong, and if they committed the 
latter they were worthy of the penalties ; and 
that the more harsh and determinate was 
legal authority, the more it would, by the 
terror of example, deter others from like 
ofltences. Happily for this great country and 
its very complex society, the Clynchiereaa 
doctrines are fast following the silent fate of 
Malthusian sophistry. 

Gideon, with nervous hand, knocked at 
the private entrance of the governor. Clyn- 
chiere had becin acquainted with him in 
years gone by; indeed,^ had met him on 
professional business. He felt certain the 
governor would remember him, and at once 
concede the trifling favour now solicited. 

" The governor at home ? ^' asked Gideon 
impatiently of the person who opened the 
door. 

" He is, sir ; your name, if you please." 

" There's my card.'^ 

The servant precipitately flew off with the 
address, and left the visitors in the passage, 
not, however, before closing the door, whicli 
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fastened by a secret spring, and thus eflFeetu- 
ally kept good people out and bad within. 

They were ushered into a small, ill-lighted, 
plainly-furnished waiting-room, and, in the 
course of a few minutes the governor pre- 
sented himself. 

He was a tall, thin, wiry man, of at least 
sixty. His face was acute, deeply lined, and 
by no means uncomely. His quick, dark, 
hazel eye and mobile lips were the indices of 
a wakeful mind. Though having, for half a 
lifetime, filled the office he now held, the 
repulsive associations with which he had 
long been familiar, had produced no hard, 
severe, unfeelingness of aspect, and the 
moment you beheld him you liked the man. 
Many a condemned and darkened soul had 
borne witness of his humanity, and it might 
truly be said that he was one good man 
placed amongst many wicked men. He was 
dressed in black, and had about him some- 
thing of a parsonic air. 

*^ Mr. Clynchiere, I have not forgot your 
name, though . I think it is differently spelt. 
The same gentleman, if I mistake not, 
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T^hose chambers are in Lincoln's-Iim-Fields, 
and who was solicitor in the prosecution 

of—" 

^^I have now retired from my profession, 
but I am the person to whom you allude.'? 

" Mr. Clynchiere, I am truly sorry at the 
necessity of this visit.'* 

" It has been a death blow to me ! " 

'' I doubt it not." 

" I am convinced, however, that my son- 
in-law is ^s innocent of the crime as 
myself." 

« Men are sometimes trapped into dis- 
astrous occurrences, when they have had no 
share in — no premeditation with regard to a 
transaction." 

"Yes; the designing and dishonest not 
unfrequently overreach the erect and honour- 
able. But it does indeed surprise me that 
my son-in-law should in any manner 
have exposed himself to such an accusa- 
tion." 

" I have had one or two conversations 
with Mr. Inglis, and he has communicated 
to me some particulars, which in my own 
mind clearly enough exculpate him." 
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'^ I am glad, but not surprised to hear you 
say sa But, poor fellow, how has he borne 
hisdisteessing^nfineme^t?" 

"Pretty well — ^tolerably,'' said the go- 
vemor. 

Mr. Greenham had^ immediately on his- 
entrance, squared his voluminous nether man 
into a capacious chair, and there he sat a 
silent, solemn, respectful listener. He made 
no essay to interpose a word, but ever and 
anon he heaved a full-breasted sigh, and the 
physiological inference might, with some 
show of reason, have been arrived at, that 
the respiration of Newgate air, by depressing 
his nervous system, in a secondary manner^ 
embarrassed the circulation in his pulmonary 
organs. 

** I know not what are your regulatiouft 
relative to the admission of visitors, but 
when I tell you I have just terminated a 
long and tedious journey — ^that I bring mes- 
sages from a broken-hearted wife — ^that I 
am most aiixious to see Mr. Inglis, in order 
to write home by this eyening's mail, I am 
sure, sir, if you can consistently, you will 
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granii me an intenriew mth my xinfortanate 
relatiTB.^^ 

" Certainly — certainly sir; I can entirely 
enter into your feelings, I "will give orders 
for an official to acoompany you mthout 
delay.'^ 

The governor rang the bell, and in the 
oonrse of a few minutes a fimctionary arriyed. 
Gideon thanked him, and Abel, after an 
abortire effcnrt, at length freed himself from 
that goodly-sized seat, which was by no 
means too large for him. Followiog the 
jailor, they paced along one dim, damp, 
stone-paved passage b&gt another, every 
footstep resounding with fearful reverbera- 
tion. Xeys jingled, bolts clattered, officials 
hurried past, in whose cotrntenances might 
be read a cold, regardless, busaness*like air, 
most diversely contrasting with the gloomy 
visages of Gideon and Abel, and after divers 
twists and turns they came to a fiill stop. 

^< This 'ere is his cell, gen'lmen,'' said the 
man, at the same time dexterously putting 
the key into the huge lock of an iron gate ; 
'^ and during the day d'ye see, the prisoner 
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has the wery indulgent privilege of takin' a 
momin' walk, and breathm' the fresh air 
,ria>in thea. .ere filing." ' 

He then drew back the screeching barrier 
of what was a kind of exaggerated iron cage, 
which covered in some eight or ten paces by 
three or four. This was termed a yard^ to 
perambulate which was the distinguished 
privilege of the prisoner. 

Keys, and bolts, and locks again jingled 
and clattered, and dashed, and a huge, 
oaken, iron-nailed door harshly grated on its 
hinges. And such was the present abode of 
the recent volatile and feshionable Inglis, 
alias Jemmy Jingles ! This apartment could 
not be more than ten feet square. It was 
dimly lighted by two small iron-bound win- 
dows, and one of these could be opened by 
pulling a string at the inmate's pleasure, and 
thus admit the fresh air. There was no fire- 
place, and the only articles of frimiture were 
a small deal table, one chair, and a narrow 
iron bedstead, which ranged along one side 
of the room. Had our friend Mr. Meek 
been there, he might, worthy man, in his 
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wonted language of biblical illustration, 
have made the passing observation, that the 
prisoner's couch was not quite so capacious 
as the iron bed of Og, King of Bashan — 
ultimua gufantium — ^which meted out nine 
cubits by four. Its present occupant did not 
stretch himself upon eider down, nor was 
there anything in the semblance of those 
snowy counterpanes which Letitia's house- 
wife administration had provided at EUeriur 
gay. A pallet of clean and neatly arranged 
straw, with a couple of scanty coverings, 
were all the articles to woo Morpheus, and 
induce the brief and blissfdl moments of forr 
getfalness. On the table stood a pitcher of 
water, and by it lay three books — ^the Bible, 
Milton, and Shakspeare. When the surly 
bolts reluctantly slid back, the reader laid 
down the volume he had but a few moments 
before taken up. It was Milton, and strange 
enough he had just come to that passage in 
Samson Agonistes, where the blind old man 
in the prison of Gaza is allowed on a feast 
day to retire into a secluded nook, and 
breathe the air of heaven, under the watchfdl 
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glance of a sumeSbmte^ and whero he^ in the 
bitterness of his soni, exclaims, — 

^ Ease to the body some, none to the tnind 
From restless thoughts, that like a deadly Bwam 
Of hornets arm'd, no sooner found alone 
Rat rush upon me thronging, and present 
Times past, what onoe I iras, and what am now.'* 

When the door was throini open and a 
better li^t admitted, the fretM feverishness 
of the immured, ttes in his &cial mirror 
legibly reflected. A slight electric shiver ran 
ihrongh his firame, and his O'cm sank beneath 
the gaze of Gideon's eye. Dressed in the 
course garb of prison attire, his once boasted 
locks closely shorn by the eot^^tir in ordinary, 
and looking xrom, pale, haggard ; after being 
deprived of generons fare, and '^potations 
strong and deep," what a spectacle he pre^ 
sented — ^he the rec^it elegant loiterer in 
Pall Mall — ^the distmgue dubbistic lonnger 
— the gay floats over the glassy rapids of 
pleasure — ^the spirit that sailed over the 
surface of society vrith butterfly wings, 
sipping the nectar, and the sweets &om 
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every bhishirig flower in the world's part^re 
as he fluttered over it ! 

"My dear fellow how fere you?" asked 
Gideon pathetically, and at the same time 
putting out his hand and cordially clutching 
James' clammy palm. 

" Cheer up James, cheer up — ^nothing so 
bad but it might have been worse," was the 
pithy apothegm of the large and generous- 
hearted man-mountain. 

The prisoner essayed to put on a smile- 
alas! it was an abortive attempt. The forced 
play of his lips was not in unison with the 
hidden workings of his bosom. 

" Have you been to the bank ?" somewhat 
wildly asked Inglis. 

" I've not been in London an hour, and 
do you for an instant suppose that I should 
go on any business matters ere seeing you ?" 

" What of the markets ? cochineal and 
tobacco up ?" 

" Your father-in-law is not very likely to 
have bothered himself with lists and prices. 
Poor man — so much trouble could not fail to 
dispel all mercantile associations," replied 
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Abel, wlio felt not a little astonished at 
these now irrelevant interrogatives. 

The visitors for some time sat on the side 
of the bed, and Gideon answered a host of 
questions relative to the despondent Letitia, 
whom James had loved more since his 
disaster by a thousand fold, than he had 
ever done before. Love! — ^he had never 
felt that tender and pure passion until now. 
In the long and silent watchings of his ceU, 
his soul had put on sackcloth and ashes for 
the injustice, the infidelity of his previous 
conduct towards so worthy a woman. 
Adversity and trial, aye and shame in him, 
had evinced an affection in her which his 
own cold heart had never for an instant 
experienced. He now had become con- 
vinced that he possessed a treasure, more 
enviable than the gems of Golconda — ^that 
which millions — empires—Leonid not pur- 
chase, the devotion of a human heart ! 
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CHAPTEK V. 

" I have set my life upon a cast." 

Richard III. Act. V. Sc. IV. 

There might be some diflSculty in the solu- 
tion of a problem, as to the cause why most 
people can employ their reflective faculties 
with the greatest success in bed. We are 
not going to enter into any far-fetched ex- 
planations, as based on physiological and 
more general philosophical principles, but 
it shall suffice to add that old Johnson 
indulged in matutinal cogitations — so did 
La Place — and so does Macaulay. Gideon 
retired to rest early after his visit to New- 
gate ; he slept fretfully. He awoke early on 
the following morning, repictured to memory 
the harrowing scene of yesterday, and re- 
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counted all that had passed. That iinop- 
portune question, so precipitately, im- 
patiently put, as to whether he had or had 
not been at the bankers generated additional 
feelings of disquietude — a strange dread 
overshadowed his mind, and the mazy cloud 
of poverty, as well as misfortune, flitted 
spectrally before him ! Was it fancy, was 
it the distempering shadow of a morbid fear, 
or a mere inward impression— one of those 
strangely presaging emotions, which are 
sometimes experienced as if the invisible, the 
spiritual, held subtle, inexplicably communi- 
cation with the duU existences of tangible 
physical being ? Yes, and there are those 
mysterious influences which operate on our 
now grosser and less sensate nature- 
influences, which have the indefineable 
potency of resummoning, a la clairvoyantey 
thingsofthepast— of prophetically indicating 
the yet un-entered future I — ^Well, Gideon 
resolved on marching off to Lombard-street, 
as soon as ever these great monetary houses 
were open. 

The church clock of St. Mary's "Woolnoth 
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'WQB ohiming the first quarter after ten^ when 
Gideon ascended the steps of Messrs* Gold- 
beater, Bullion, and Company's celebrated 
banking house, and it was one of the wealth- 
iest and most respectable banking establish- 
ments in tihe city. 

To just contemplate it for a moment — ^The 
building itself is by no means large extern 
nally, though like tihie burrows of other 
accumulatiye animals, as weU as the biped, 
it expands internally. The elevation is plain, 
substantial, matter-of-fact, English, without 
a shadow of architectural pretension, without 
a trace of the ornamental cum utiles or any- 
thing in the shape of show off! The granite 
steps are considerably warn by the multi- 
tudinous feet of money changers, who day 
after day, week after week, year after year, 
pass in and out of that fair-famed portal. Those 
double doors, which swing backwards and 
forwards, from ten in the morning till four in 
tibteaftemoon, like perpetual motions, are worn 
aud paintless, and more especially just at that 
part where every goer in or comer out applies 
his pushing palnu The monosyllabioal words 
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**Iii" — "Out" are painted on the wire-defended 
panes, so that opposing currents may not run 
counter. That large brass plate once ex- 
ultant in its tall black letters, whereby the 
names of the firm might in running be read, 
has been so worn by frequent polishing that 
the name of the firm is quite illegible. But 
what care the firm for this, its very iUegi- 
bility confers respect — ^yes, its time-worn 
appearance symbols its stability and credit, 
and every one knows where Goldbeater and 
Bullion's bank is ! 

Those two or three individuals sauntering 
about the steps are always there (at least one 
of them) — always there from ten to four. 
Their shabby suits of once well-fabricated 
clothes, shining though clouted shoes, clean 
short white aprons, and lynx-eyed glances 
confer on them something of a specific cha- 
racter. That wrinkled, dried-up little man 
has, like a presiding deity, hovered about that 
particular spot for five and twenty years. 
The tall, swarthy, lank, phlegmatic mortal 
who wanders up and down the pathway, like 
a troubled spirit, has not made this his haunt 
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so long, he was once a little tradesman, mis- 
fortune assailed him, and his melancholy- 
visage tells you that his soul is holding com- 
munion with other and better days. The 
third person of the trio, who is a far more 
huge specimen, has a good, honest-looking 
face, notwithstanding it having a blue cast 
even " when the Sirian star makes the 
summer sultry," which indicates cyanosis 
or some other obstructive affection, and he is 
generally troubled with a chronic bronchial 
catarrh. 

Well these loiterers are porters not under 
the immediate engagement of the firm — ^but 
the officials, and indeed Messrs. Goldbeater 
and Bullion themselves, have such confidence 
in their integrity that they derive their chief 
income for porterage at this establishment. 
Occasionally you might see the little man, 
or the lank man, or the huge man, bearing 
away a bagful of gold or silver — ^but his 
integrity is so tried, and he is so sure to 
deliver the said bag in safety, that nobody, 
ever, for one instant supposes, that withia 
the next hour or half-hour, he would not be 
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again hovering aroimd the portal, where 
during so many years, each lingering day has 
with him ^^ dragged its long length along." 

To enter. What a scene of under-toned, 
bnstling, in-door turmoil! A number of 
zealous clerks are seated at, or standing by 
desks, intersected into diyisions, whereon are 
ponderous ledgers and cash-books, each and 
aU kept in the most scrupulous niceness, 
without a false figure — ^without an error! 
Near to the main entrance, a special few are 
counting roUs of unpolluted, diaphanous 
notes, receiying cheques, then shoyelling to 
lucky visitors heaps of shining gold and silver 
coin, and with so much regularity, so Httle 
concern, or such apparent regardlessness of 
wealth, as if, forsooth, these shovellers had, 
by dint of shovelling and daily custom, come 
to value the circulating medium in pretty 
much the same manner as the dustman re- 
gards his heaps, which are filthy heaps, but 
not of lucre. Those , clerkly zealots are so 
absorbed in the discharge of their vocation, 
as to Uken offerers of oblations at the shrine 
of Mammon. Ever and anon there is a small 
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but eager crowd pushing and ihrasting for 
precedence in attention ; and two or three 
yonthfal persons hare extracted monster 
pocket-books, which are attached to the zone 
girth of their pants by an iron chain that 
would have held Prometheus to his rock ; 
and they pull out small pieces of paper, and 
take away a goodly number of those delight* 
fuUy nkp-lookmg, diaphanous notes. 

On shelves anugly put up in contiguous 
recesses, rows of superannuated ledgers and 
like gigantic tomes, are carefdlly ranged and 
methodically lettered ; and certain of these 
are so darkened and dingy by dustiness and 
age, as at once to lead the observant eye to 
the conclusion that their busy and active days 
have been terminated well-nigh half a century 
ago. They are verily of patriarchal aspect 
when compared with the immaculate and 
shining bindings of their youthful compeers, 
which noTf lay on the aforesaid dedcs, and 
are at present honoured by daily notice. A 
time, however, will come when those younger 
companions will be committed to moth and 
mildew, and be like their predecessors, all 
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but forgotten. Yes — ^with ledgers and day- 
books, so with men; both "wait alike the 
inevitable hour," and they axe remembered 
but by name. Important entities for a time, 
appealed to and employed in the heat and 
feverishness of active Ufe; and when they 
can be no longer available, axe quietly con- 
signed to oblivion, and if occasionally recol- 
lected, it is merely by some brief appellation. 
Over that archway you read Country Offices^ 
and you can see in the distance something of 
the same, though on an immensely less scale 
than the one attempted to be described. Pass 
through that glass door, and behold that 
squat, dumpy Uttle man musing over a 
chaotic heap of books and papers ; he is the 
heaU'ideal of a race of citizens whose linea- 
ments axe in these days only seen in their 
descendants' dining-rooms and picture-gal- 
leries. His bald pate shines as if it were 
polished, and the circumscribed rim of clean 
white hair is the snow-fall of three-score 
years and ten. His cambric kerchief and 
jlowing frill are so bleached and beautifiilly 
white, that they have doubtless been washed 
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at Finchley or Starch Green ; and that blue 
coat and those smalls fit so consummately^ 
that he has unquestionably patronised a 
Stultz, or a Nugee. He has not much colour j 
yet, there is a healthy, unbreaking look 
about him, which confers hopes of still greater 
longevity. St. Mary's Woolnoth clock is 
not more regular than he; and there is a 
periodicality in all his movements which goes, 
to prove that nature had fashioned his mind 
as well as body for the kind of pursuits to 
which he had been called. He is always 
good-humoured, and inclined to be funny ;. 
and well he may, for ever since the establish- 
ment of the bank, it has gone on prosper* 
ously. It is true losses have from time to 
time occurred ; but then losses are the in- 
separable evils associated with gain, and this 
little man is so far a philosopher as to keep 
his temper unruffled, even in such trying 
moments. Eeader, the individual noyt 
viewed by thy mind's eye is Mr. Bullion ! 

Yes, and it may well be asked, and where's 
Mr. Goldbeater ? Sad to relate, Mr* Gold*" 
beater is a martyr to gout and chalk-stones ; 
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dull rheum so tortures him, that for years he 
has lived at his villa near Twickenham, and 
is in every sense of the word a sleeping 
partner. He confides all to that evergreen 
of a man Mr. Bullion, and matters pass on as 
smoothly as if the first of the firm did now, 
according to his wont, also take his disused 
chair by the side of the little man with the 
shining pate. There is a young gentleman 
standing with his back to the fire. 'Tis Mr. 
Bullion, Junior, who is in a kind of semi- 
sportii^ attire, and he hates the very sight 
of figures and papers ; he knows, however, 
how to draw cheques, parade Fall Mall, and 
give himself sundry airs — but he will never 
be such a man as his worthy sire, Mr. Bul- 
lion, Senior! 

Mr. Clynchiere has just entered, and the 
glass-door is closed — ^it opens again, and Mr. 
Bullion, Junior, majestically marches out, and 
inafewmomentsthe renowned banking-house, 
all its bustle and scribbling, its gold and silver 
jinglings, and divers other trite matter^of- 
&ct realities are in his rear. He is now on 
his way to the West-end, and he mutters as 
he goes, anathemas against the horrid city I 
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" Mr. Clynchiere, how d'ye do ? I am glad 
you have come up to town, sir, as our — '^ 
Thus didJMDr. Bullion deliver himself, and 
with more solemnity than his wont. He 
was about to proceed, had not Gideon inter^ 
rupted him. 

" Only so-so. Only so-so." 

" Sorry for it — sorry indeed." 

" Bad news — sad misfortune." 

" Yes — ^yes, I had conjectured this." 

"Had you really ?" replied Gideon^ aston- 
ished. 

" I had." 

" Oh, James ! Oh, James I" 

" Yes — ^yes, I have long had my fears." 

" But I believe him innocent," answered 
Gideon, with energy. 

" Such regardlessness in pecuniary matters 
and such neck-or-nothing speculations are 
certain to end in disaster," blandly observed 
Mr. Bullion. 

" I know not how I have been to blame," 
pettishly replied Gideon* 

" In mistaken kindness ; in resigning the 
entire management to Mr. Inglis." 
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. " You mean as regards his defence, and 
imagine I ought to be the best judge. He 
will have the first counsel," emphatically 
concluded Gideon. 

Mr. Bullion dropped his pen and rubbed 
his chain. He was perplexed, and for a 
moment comprehended not how to reply. 
He could not imagine what counsel or defence 
would be required, as the money, on the 
undoubted testimony of witnesses and signa- 
tures had been drawn, and the Elleringay title 
deeds were secure enough, full twenty feet 
deep in the banking-house well. 

Silence for a few moments ensued. 

" I have called, Mr. Bullion, for the pur- 
pose of — " 

" Can't possibly let you have another 

hilling on the property. Our solicitor and 

land agent have declared the estate is worth 

no more than the very large sum we have 

already advanced." 

This very ambiguous conversation produced 
the most obtunding eflfect upon Gideon's in- 
tellectual faculties. He suddenly looked 
bewildered, the white of his eyes dilated, and 
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he dropped, rather than sat down in the chair 
by which he had hitherto stood. 

"I understand you not, Mr. Bullion," 
gaspingly observed poor Gideon, whose lips 
turned pale, and* whose respiration was for a 
moment arrested. 

"I repeat, Mr. Clynchiere, that the 
EUeringay estate is not worth more than the 
total of our claims." 

Speechless, petrid, frozen, sat Gideon ; he 
stared with idiotic gaze upon the calm and 
collected visage of the plump and sleek 
little man before him. The truth had been 
told, and it had struck the hearer with blank 
amazement. Euin — ruin — ruin ! The 
imagined sound of these volcanic words rang 
like a death-knell on Fancy's tympanum, and 
the icy chill of Fear subdued the vital powers 
of his consternated organism. 

When he had somewhat come to conscious- 
ness, Mr. Bullion called in the cashier, and 
placed before poor Gideon's straining optics, 
the vast figures which silently told the 
tale of his biaggary. What had he done ? 
He had in a blind infatuation entrusted his 
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all to Ing^ and — and tlie eqiiiyoeal bat 
hoarded accumnlatiQna of forty yean id toil 
had vankhed at one £dl swoop— Ellmngay 
was lost The oold dew dn^ of grief stood 
in dammy exndatum on his brow — he sat on 
in apathetic aberration. 

AftCT a time a coach was called, Gideon, 
with, trembling knees retraced his steps, 
entered the yehide, and ordered the driv^ 
to take him to the drysalt^s warehonses, 
where he felt ccmvinoed his Mend Abel 
would be fbnnd* 

Gideon Gl3rnchiere was now an object of 
commiseration. The prop which had 
sustained him in confidence during the last 
forty years had now given way, and he felt 
wiihout oi>a lay of soladng sun-Hght to 
cheer the dark gloom of his bosom* His 
worldly mind was so much of the earth, 
earthy, that it had never looked for success, 
save in the arm of flesh. Though he had 
not recovered ftom the blow, inflicted by the 
dreadfiil charge of crime and incarceration of 
the husband of his only child, tiiiough his pride 
had been mortally wounded, and the name of 
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his successor for eresr sullied, yet in the breast 
whisper of his thousands, there was some 
degree of balm. Now all — aU — had gone, 
and the blackness of darkness was befbre 
him for ever! 

His case was by no means an unexampled 
one, many have feUen, and many wiU fall in 
the same self-dug pit of destruction. The 
long continuance of prosperity had rendered 
him incautious. The accumulations of a 
protracted period of prudent carefulness had, 
by an act of misplaced confidence, worked 
his total overthrow ; and alas ! he was 
about to become an impitied, laughed-at 
beggar in his age. Once wary and uncon- 
fiding, he had become rash and credulous. 
Once far-seeing and subtle glancing, he had 
grown unprophetic and purblind. Pride, at 
whose false shrine he had offered incense, 
had, as she g^ierally does after fervent ado- 
ration, wounded her victim, was now ready 
in fiendish mockery to laugh at his discom- 
fiture! 

Abel was at the warehouses, and closeted 
in that official sanctum previously described. 
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When Gideon had oommunieated the sad 
intelligence, Ghreenham thrust his spectacles 
to their occasional resting-place on his hrow, 
and verily appeared as oyerwhelmed as if a 
Wiltshire flitch had unceremoniously dropped 
upon his pate. 

"Why I am bond for James to the 
amount of £5,000, at my own bankers. 
Good gracious ! this can't be true ? But he 
said he had paid it in." 

Gideon's bewilderment returned more 
confusingly than ever : he shook like an 
aspen, his tongue laid motionless, and he 
was again in a mesmeric trance. The man- 
mountain slided from the summit of that 
leathern stool, thrust his hand into his 
pockets, and paced to and fro in very despe- 
ration. 

"But are there no off-sets, no effects ?" 

"I know nothing,'' passively answered 
Gideon. 

" I'll go and see James, I will at once. 
Bemain here till I return. Come cheer up, 
don't die all at once, things inay turn up 
better than we imagine;" 
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The man-mountain reached his hat from 
the peg, his huge person for an instant 
darkened the broad door-stead, and he was 
then wending his voluminous way towards 
Newgate. Gideon sat down, and was 
instantly in bewilderment as before. 

Having reached the prison, an interview 
was speedily granted. There sat on that 
single chair, and by that humble table, the 
disconsolate man, looking the picture of 
wretchedness. 

" Oh, James I Oh, James ! Mr. Cljmchiere 
has been at the banker's, and what a melan- 
choly truth has been told. What can you 
have done with so many thousands ?" 

As if smote by shame, he dared not look 
the man-moimtain in the face. The con- 
sciousness of having acted so wrongMly, 
SO recklessly, so basely, made him hang down 
his head as one who scarcely hoped to be 
forgiven. After a brief silence he took 
courage, and replied: — 

"Mr. Greenham, my conduct has been 
disgraceful to the last degree. I have 
deceived by every species of deception, been 
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a dastardly sycophant to cany out ill-designed 
schemes, and I have -wasted the substance of 
others on every E;)ecies of prodigality and 
vice. Ere marrying my wife, I essayed 
(and alas ! successfdlly), to convince her 
father that I was the possessor of a hand- 
some fortune. I had nothiag hut a brazen 
£Eice, and a lying tongue. Exidtant in my 
conquest, vanity had no bounds. I urged 
him to seize upon EUeringay, and expel its 
ancient possessors. An ambitious pride led 
me from one species of excess to another, 
until I felt lost to everything of propriety 
and prudence. To ape my betters became a 
maniacal desire. I fawned upon aristocratic 
vultures who would have spumed me with 
their foot, had they not heard exaggerated 
accounts of my wealth. By two or three 
designing men at one of their fitshionable 
haunts I was waited for, watched, victimized, 
plundered. By dint of persuasion and men- 
dacious statements, I prevailed upon Mr. 
Clynchiere to enter into speculative transac- 
tions. He did so on the faith of my scanty 
knowledge of business concerns. I made 
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rash bargams^ and well nigh every operation 
proved nnsuccessfol. Duplioity, extrava- 

own ruin, bnt that of Gideon. My fiinlts are 
too flagrant toever be by him forgiven. I 
protest, howevCT, with all my wrong doings, 
and wrong heartedness, I protest I am inno* 
cent of the crime for wHch I am ignomini- 
onsly incarcerated. 

" Did you pay off the £5,000, as you told 
me you had done ?" 

^^I did not — ^I am overwhehned in my 
shame.'' 

"Oh, James! Oh, James!" 

Th^re was a pause. 

"Are there no off-sets — no effects? 
Have you no property in bond, no money 
locked up in speculation ? '' 

" My agents not long ago made a large 
purchase of tobacco and cochineal. I was 
told that a bold venture on those articles 
would pay thirty per cent. An eighth part 
of the purchase money was all that was paid. 
Fray have you seen or heard of the last quo- 
tations ? '' 

Greenham, having ascertained certain col- 
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lateral particulars, and volunteered a moral 
lecture for the special benefit of Mr. Inglis 
when he became acquitted, returned to 
Gideon, whom he found in bewilderment still. 
Ere proceeding, it may be told the reader 
that the two articles of commerce so heroically 
ventured upon had, from the very date of 
the purchase, steadily decreased in value. 
After a quarter of a century of anarchy and 
war, Europe once more assumed a pacific 
aspect. The Emperor was confined to his 
ocean-girt rock, the world was tired of 
bloodshed, and there was an universal dispo- 
sition to peace. Under the cheering promise 
of this condition of things, commercial affairs 
became more steady and more to be de- 
pended upon ; industry grew more general, 
and consequently the prices of aU mercantile 
commodities gradually fell. In this decline 
the deposit paid by Mr. Inglis' agents was 
more than sacrificed. He had unwillingly 
bought, and largely, when the markets were 
unprecedently high, in the cherished hope of 
still further rising — ^he was disappointed, 
and every week all quotations were lower 
and lower. 
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After another pamfiil interview with the 
prisoner, Clynchiere returned to Elleringay. 
A settled, cheerless, nndissipating gloom 
darkened the mind of the deluded and now 
ruined old man. His sensibilities seemed so 
stunned that he sympathized little with his 
sorrowing child, and when the heart-riven 
Letitia conversed with or sought sympathy 
from her father, her blood ran colder to ob- 
serve how obtuse and heedless he had so sud- 
denly become. Poor Gideon ! with a mind 
so little qualified to bear up against such 
blasting misfortunes, he had, it is to be 
feared, irretrievably sunk beneath the crush- 
ing effects of his redoubled calamities. 

In due course of time the prisoner was 
placed at the bar. The trial did not last 
long, and terminated in his complete ac- 
quittal. It was incontestably shown that 
Count Puffendoff was the guilty individual. 
On several occasions had Inglis lent his 
name to the Count in bill transactions, and 
in the present instance he had, through that 
tact and finesse which were such predomina- 
ting features of the Count's character, pre- 
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Tailed upon Inglis, in a huny, to sign a 
blank paper for five hundred pounds, under 
the implicit promise of filling it up at his 
leisure. Inglis haying such a profound 
opinion of his titled friend^without a thought, 
compUed, and he eyen neyer looked at the 
price of the stamp. Fuffendoff had obtained 
a stamp for a thousand pounds, and in filling 
up the document wrote the name of a 
wealthy merchant instead of his own. He 
got it discounted by a usurer, and m the 
progress of time the fraud was detected. 

The prisoner's counsel defended him 
Witt B-^rbiBg eloquence, .nd the entixe 
court eyinced sympathy for one who had 
been so duped and assoiled. The judge, in 
summing up, howeyer, descanted at length 
on the yillany so frequently perpetratod 
under the guise of gentility, and the cloak 
of title. He obseryed that this transaction 
ought to stand out in bold relief as a profit- 
able lesson to aU persons Uke the prisoner, 
and warn them against the formation of ac- 
quaintance so specious and deceptiye. And 
he concluded by the es^ression of a feryent 
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hope that the perpetrator of so base a crime 
would be brought to justice, and smart under 
the worthy punishment of violated right and 
infracted law. 

The prisoner, as observed, was acquitted, 
and the world was before him; but the 
world wore another aspect, and he saw in 
prospective remorse and bitterness, beggary 
and scorn ! Well, indeed, might he tremble 
on being informed of two strangers arriving 
at the Manor-House — it was no fear inspired 
by reflection on the crime for which he was 
unjustly arraigned — it was the conscience* 
smiting truth thatheand his were irretrievably 
brought to poverty. 'Twas this that made 
him feverish, restless — ^'twas this which con- 
stituted the demon misery of his breast. 
Alas ! how severe the penalty of so much 
vanity, wrong-headedness, wrong-hearted- 
ness 

Fuffendoff knew the signs of the times. 
A ruddy west presaged a tempest on the 
morrow, and he adroitly saved himself from 
the storm. He, as the reader already knows, 
crossed the channel laden with the proceeds 
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of his villany. Lord Squanderfield, in all 
the brazen impudence of his nature, was a 
man on town as before ; the transaction at 
the club he mildly termed a " slight misun- 
derstanding at cards/' and when his quondam 
friend, Jemmy Jingles, figured off in the 
calendar at the Old Bailey, his memory be- 
came strangely treacherous, and he declared 
he knew little or nothing pertaining to the 
accused* To be sure he had heard of or seen 
him at the club, and he volunteered his 
opinion again and again that the committee 
ought to institute more circumspect rules, 
and guard against the future admission of 
obscure citizens and nonentities, and those of 
whose character they knew nothing distingui 
or recommendatory ! 

The afternoon on which Mr. Shears went 
to the rectory, for the special purpose of 
carrying information relative to the strange 
occurrence which had taken place at the 
Hall; to wit, the apprehension, iron fetter- 
ing, and actual bearing away of Mr. Inglis, 
it so chanced that the divine was indulging 
in his innocent recreation, viz : himting the 
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beasts of the field* The housekeeper, how- 
ever, happened to have a decided penchant 
for every description of news and tittle-tattle, 
nor did anything give her more consummate 
pleasure than to hear of the downfall of those 
London folks, who, ever since their arrival, 
had held, in her opinion, an august and exalted 
front, so much so as to generate in the breast . 
of this individual a feeling, which might be 
described as nothing less than an implacable 
hatred. She issued orders to one of the 
serving maids to bring from the cellar a 
pitcher of old October, and insisted on Mr. 
Shears' heartily regaling himself-and which 
it is but due to that gentleman's urbanity to 
add, that he graciously complied with this 
very reasonable request. 

The shadows of night were waxing darker 
and darker, and each distant object becoming 
more and more indistinct, ere the weU-known 
foot of Boniface resounded on the hard 
pavement which conducted to the stable-yard. 
They had had what the divine called a 
glorious run, and a splendid kill, fiill seven- 
teen miles from home, and as he waa thus. 
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oddly enough, biouglit into the neighbourhood 
of his rural dean, he called upon that digni- 
tary with a special reference to two import* 
ant considerations — ^provender for himself 
and Boniface, and a chat relative to certain 
ecclesiastical matters, the discussion of which 
had been deferred for at least three twelve- 
months. 

When he had divested his nether man of 
those tegumentary indescribables, arranged 
his toilet, and endued himself i^ a comfort- 
able change of raiment, and when he had 
terminated another repast, and was cozily 
ensconced in the hide of poor old Shiver-the- 
Timbers, the intelligence was communicated, 
and not till then. He could scarcely believe 
his ears ! He quickly came round to the 
contusion that he had always thought that 
8omething4}ad would come of those people ; 
indeed, he and Sir Harry Dashover had said 
so again and again. ^^Good gracious; 
forgery I I always thought that Inglis had 
a shocking countenance. Of course they^ll 
hang him— oh, yes; dead as a herring P' 
Thus said th6 rector, charitably soliloquising 
on the fate of a parishioner. 
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On the following morning he bestxode the 
broad back of Bishop, and rode over to Sir 
Harry's. This astounding news was such as to 
create in him a good deal of uneasiness, and 
had he not got vent by a lengthened discourse 
with Sir Harry, on the general yileness of 
the Clynohieres, he would have laboured 
under discomfort. 

" I saw, at once," said Sir Harry, " on the 
first occasion of his cominglZlhe field, 
that he didn't sit on the pig-skin like a 
gentleman. Can't make me believe that any 
respectable man would look such a fool in the 
saddle as he did — a white-livered codoiey — 
nothing but it — ^I said so, parson." 

^^You did, indeed — and Shears always 
declared that he was a nobody.'' 

>^ How deUghted I am that we didn't call 
on thenu" 

^^ Mr. Meek did the bare polite for me, 
Convenient thing to have a curate, Sir 
Harry ; you can poke them into holes where 
you don't like to go yourself; and really 
Meek is the best-tempered, easy creature 
going* If there's need of a sacrament or 
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baptism in the night, he'll get up and go to 
the very circumference line of my parochial 
territory, and think it a pleasure ! What 
strange ideas some men haye of pleasure." 

"And do they suppose this vagabond is 
guilty ? " asked the baronet. 

" Of course he is— there's no doubt on't," 
replied his reverence. 

" Why, then, he will suffer capital punish- 
ment ! " 

" Hang him — ^and so they ought to hang 
him. He'll be strung up, dead as a herring, 
as I said last night.'' 

"There would not, perhaps, be much wrong 
in turning off the old 'un with him. I hate 
lawyers!" continued Sir Harry, in these 
trifling but very charitable observations. 

"Ha-ha-ha!" laughed the rector, in a 
sort of tacit acknowledgment, and at the 
same time removing his Theodore Beza, and 
with his little fat hand stroking his pumpkin 
head, and who would, doubtless, had he not 
been clerical, have enunciated a cordial 
acquiescence. 

Sir Harry Dashover now prided himself 
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in the discrimination of character which he 
had evinced in not acknowledging these 
people as neighbours. He now pretended 
that he never did relent of having stood 
aloof. But this pretension was opposed to 
facts. When the Count de Puffendoff came 
down — ^when on a visitto London, Mr. Inglis's 
cabriolet had been pointed at as one of the 
most stylish turn-outs, of one of the most 
fashionable clubites in the metropolis, and 
when tidings reached EUeringay of the im- 
mense wealth of these people, he did regret 
the prejudiced feelings he had nurtured. 
Sir Harry was human, he had seen nothing 
of the broad and versatile character of man- 
kind, and he was, like the rector, a rabid 
tory of the old school. The stable and the 
kennel had constituted the absorbing themes 
of his life, and the field had been the theatre 
for the display of his peculiar genius. How 
could it be expected that such an one would 
wear a breast expanding with magnanimity, 
that such an one would be full of catholic 
feeling and cosmopolitan wisdom ? As well 
to look for " ice in June, or roses in Decem- 
ber !^* 
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Another scene somewhat analogous to the 
one already described took place at the HialL 
Clynchiere was speedily gazetted in the list 
of bankrupts, and the assignees took posses- 
sion of the estate, the mansion, and all there- 
upon, and therein contained. Again an 
inventory is made by a couple of stranger 
officials, who each evinced an amount of 
sympathy, pretty much on a par with the 
feelings on a former occasion manifested by 
Gabriel Gubbios, who did not scruple to 
aver that he deemed all maudlin emotions as 
a reductio ad absurdum ! 

After her husband's acquittal, Letitia felt 
somewhat revived. The intelligence of their 
poverty was an additional grief, but beyond 
that calamity shone a few fancied rays of 
hope, whereas the threatened loss of one she 
loved darkened her soul with midnight 
gloom. If they had ignominiously fallen 
from their '^ pride of place," humble comfort 
was still within the pale of probability, and 
who knew but James might be improved, 
and become more affectionate after having 
passed through the scorching ordeals to 
which he had been subjected ? Lady Dash- 
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over, thought Letitia, might inly exult ia 
their overthrow, but now it mattered not, as 
they were about to leave Elleringay for 
ever. 

Clynchiere continued as didl and insensi- 
tive as before. He remained benumbed, 
frozen. He spoke little, and when he did 
he gave utterance to sentiments more and 
more incoherent. In taking their departure, 
and as passing the entrance gates, through 
which tite yellow chariot had so often aristo- 
cratically rolled, and where still the leonine 
symbols frowned in historic pride, Gideon 
for an instant gazed upon the motto on the 
broad plinth supporting the pedestals, and 
read aloud (as if for an instant startled from 
his reverie), Becte faciendo securus I 
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CHAPTER Yl. 

** liBod of browD heath and shaggj wood — 
Land of the mountain and the flood." 

Scott. 

As Murdoch and EBtherme, on their mar^ 
riage trip, journeyed on to the Eternal City, 
a thousand objects on every side, during 
trayel, were fraught with interest to minds 
so cultivated and naturally full of taste. The 
former took copious notes of the districts 
through which they passed, and scanned 
critically the social condition of the people, 
as well as the external features of the country. 
Being replete with historical lore, he felt an 
interest in scenes which the unlettered and 
unreflecting would have trod unmoved. The 
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latter, by the original turn of her mind, and 
a subtle taste for the beautiful, found a con- 
tinual feast in the fresh and constantly re- 
curring prominences of nature or productions 
of art which the moving panorama presented. 
When they reached Eome, Katherine almost 
felt as much interest in observing the inane 
mummeries of Catholic superstition as her 
husband did in treading the Forum or con- 
templating the Coloseum. She was astounded 
at the prostrate servility of the people, and 
loathed the iniquities of priestly drones. 
When she beheld purblind idolaters bowing 
to spiirious relics, and tonsured hypocrites 
whose riotous Uviig had made them fet and 
sleek as Eglon the Moabite, she laughed at 
the dupers and the duped with censorious 
smile. There they tarried awhile, then 
skirted along the Calabrian coast, and em- 
barked for floral Sicily. Here a hurrying 
missive reached them, whose contents an- 
nounced the dangerous indisposition of the 
Baronet at Duncraig Castle. With all con- 
venient speed they returned, and then pro- 
ceeded to Scotland. 
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Old Sir Murdoch had reached a hale old 
age, audi like many of his claas who live 
pretty temperately, he had home the wei^t 
of adyanced years remarkably weQ. That 
red, frost-crisped cheek and that actiye mind 
evinced no inconsiderable degree of vital 
power remaining, and he promised to dwindle 
out to even patriarchal days. A paralytic 
seizure — sudden — prostrating as the light- 
ning stroke, laid him helplessly, speechlessly, 
on a bed of sickness. The vis medieairix 
naiurce seemed inoperative, and all artificial 
expedients gave little or no promise of success. 
The storm had but again to brew, another 
flash to &11, and he would doubtless be a clod 
of the yalley. His medical advisers pointed 
out the extreme probabiHties of a recurrence, 
and thus a dispatch was forwarded for the 
instant return of the heir — ^his nephew — and 
his bride. 

The storm did gather — ^the red bolt fell, 
and smote the sufferer. Six hours' more life 
would have brought to the old man's bed- 
side the representatiye of his house. With 
a childish impatience, he counted the tardy 
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liands of the oasUe clock, which he could, as 
he lay, see fhrough the mullioiied window 
of his chamber ; to eyery footstep he had 
listened with morbid impatience. This 
watchfdlness induced another paroxysm, and 
he lived not to clutch the hand of one for 
whose presence he so sighed, yet for whom 
he had manifested so common-place a regard 
during health. 

After the obsequies of the old laird, it was 
ascertained that the amoimt of his property 
was at least twofold more than was antici- 
pated. A small estate in Jamaica, which in 
early life he had, in a speculatiye turn 
ventured to purchase, had for building ground 
now become exceedingly valuable, and, by a 
simple, inexpensive mode of living, his funded 
amounts had accumulated to very consider- 
able sums. 

It would be more than could be expected 
in human nature to suppose that the loss of 
the testy old uncle would create any very 
great grief in Murdoch's bosom. Their inter- 
course had been little, and it was impossible 
to deny that the old Baronet had at all times 
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been an unapproachable^ incommunicative^ 
selfish man. He had left Murdoch his pro- 
perty because he was his nearest kinsman^ 
and because he could not carry it away with 
him. The heir and his bride deported them- 
selves with that becoming respect and deco- 
rous conduct which could alone be looked for 
in such proper-minded people. Some incon- 
siderable legacies were bequeathed to certain 
old servants; but these were scrubby 
bequests. Their new master doubled every 
gift, and in two or three instances granted 
small annuities to those who had spent their 
best life in the Baronet's service, and who 
were now incapable of active employment. 

Katherine (we beg her pardon), Lady 
Douglas, was one of the most acceptable 
blessings which Providence had for a long 
time bestowed on the few isolated poor who 
peopled the wretched cottages, or rather 
hovels, which formsd the major part of the 
dwellings of the scattered hamlet in the 
vicinity of the castle. Tradition told of a 
former Lady Douglas, beloved by all for her 
piety and alms deeds ; but more than half a 
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century had passed since she . had ceased to 
be, and it was only those with " lyrat 
haflfets '' who did remember hei;. 

It may well be imagined that the castle, 
as the residence of such a cantankerous old 
man, who had not a notion beyond hoarding, 
and the mere gratification of his own com- 
mon place desires, would be anything save 
the comfortable and elegant home, which it 
might have been had a lady presided over 
the res domi. There was not a shadow of a 
luxury about it; the furniture was antiquated, 
and the protracted neglect of repairs had 
produced melancholy dilapidations. There 
was a sombre, heart-achy, depressing aur 
about the place which made you instanter 
deem it was a gloomy, miserable house. But 
Lady Douglas had superintended the thrifty 
renovation of Griffstaye, and now, with such 
a bountiful exchequer, what a different scope 
to develop her genius for improvements ! 
Her husband's tastes in such matters so fully 
coincided with her own, and he had such 
implicit confidence in her prudence, that he 
resigned the orders for renov^-tion, furnishing, 
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and so forth, to his wiie^ and he reserved for 
his own occupation, the entire supervision of 
the estate, which truly needed not only a 
proprietor's attention, but, in order to further 
cultivation, and comply with the reasonable 
requests of the tenantry, a large expendi- 
ture. 

" £ate, my love," said Sir Murdoch, one 
day, to Lady Douglas, "Providence has 
blessed us with an ample fortune, and let 
us not be unmindful of such favour. With 
the bounty there are responsibilities. We 
are placed here as rulers over, with the 
capabilities of assistance to, those squalid 
creatures who have been bred on the soil. 
They have an indefeasible claim on that soil 
where they have been bom and live. To 
drag on a wretched existence in poverty and 
distress, is the shame of those above them 
rather than themselves^* If I be spared, a 
different condition shall be their lot.^' 

"My dearest Murdoch," replied Lady 
Douglas, "their reformation and comparative 
prosperity are not Utopian visions, but 
practicable ideas. The wisest • of men has 
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declared that ^ the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty/ When long sunk in penury 
they become despondent and reckless ; then 
there is neither stimulus to exertion, nor the 
salutary energies elicited by the cheering 
hope for better days. I ought, indeed, to 
feel proud of a husband whose catholic 
heart yearns towards the less fortunate of 
his fellows ! '' 

" What said Charles the Fifth ?— Bangs 
can only be happy in doing good ! " 

Her ladyship's first care was to visit 
every poor family in the hamlet. She fully 
and freely entered into the prolix details of 
their sufferings and determined upon the 
remedies. A small school was set on foot ; 
blankets, clothes, food distributed, and in 
every instance where it was possible, some 
description of occupation insisted upon. The 
female children were taught to knit and 
sew, the boys employed a portion of 
their time in field occupations, or in manu- 
facturing nets for the fishermen at the neigh- 
bouring coast, and small plots of ground were 
granted at a nominal rent to each able- 
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bodied cottager. Every dwelling under- 
went a thorough. repair 9 a well-timed assist- 
ance, where indispensable, was granted, and 
in this stimulus to exertion, better days 
were not mere phantom glimmerings, but 
actually, with all, now loomed in the future. 
Sir Murdoch had a long and patient inter- 
view with every tenant, from the highest 
to the lowest, and he desired his steward 
to make such loans for management and 
deductions of rental as the exigencies de- 
manded. Lastly, and not till lastly, the 
castle was subjected to a thorough repair, 
and Lady Douglas had the satisfaction of 
seeing it a comfortable residence. She and 
her husband had also greater consolations 
than these. A brief period had sufficed to 
work veritable marvels in the condition of 
their neighbours. An impoverished tenantry 
had taken heart, and were determined to 
improve their condition. The peasants had 
commenced a journey on the right path ; the 
school prospered, and squalor and filth, and 
penury, wholly disappeared* A long period 
had not elapsed before a radical change was 
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worked in this little community, and in that 
part of the country every one spoke in 
panegyrics of Sir Murdoch and Lady Douglas. 
At the time now spoken of Katherine had 
presented her husband with a son. As, from 
time immemorial there had been a Sir 
Murdoch at Castle Duncraig, he was named 
after his progenitors. What a scene of 
enchantment now lay before the mental 
vision of this happy pair ! With health, 
income, r^ j^ Lt»t, their chali^ 
sparkled to the brim! A match formed 
through the purest and best of influences 
(those of mutual respect and reciprocated 
affection) left no dark shadows of doubting 
in either bosom. Assimilated tastes, and a 
corresponding complexion of thought, left 
no room for those little non-coincidences and 
slight bickerings, which as silver-tinted 
clouds at first merely floating across the blue 
sky in occasional packs are disregarded, but, 
when accumulated, coalesce, darken the 
canopy, burst into storm. They understood 
one another's peculiar biases and idiosyn- 
cracies to a nicety, and by an accommo- 
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dating, a conceding desire in both, no 
jarring discords could ever arise — ^none of 
those little troubles or annoyances which 
some alloTV to break up the otherwise tranquil 
stream of their happiness. 

Murdoch, though yet young in years, had 
Uved in times pregnant with mighty changes, 
and he had read lessons of wisdom from a 
deep and scrutinous observance of humanity. 
He was now entering upon the career of 
adult life with more practical knowledge <^ 
men and things than many have amassed at 
three score years and ten. Catherine had 
been the melancholy witness of trials under 
her other's roof, which made her doubly 
appreciate her present position, and though 
blessed with a bountiful home, she deter- 
mined on a moderate and rational enjoyment 
of such, and ordered all by a prudential 
economy. This resolution was arrived at 
not through any loye of any narrow, parsl- 
monious saving, but to enable her to do as 
much good as possiUe in ameliorating the 
condition of her poorer neighbours. With a 
mind impervious to flattery, and £reefix)m 
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those inane vanities which, under so pros- 
perous a lot would have obtained with many^ 
she marked out a usefiil and an exalted career. 
She dressed scrupulously neat^ her simpli* 
city of attire would have even pleased the 
great lexicographer himself. Vulgar wealth 
in her sex will sometimes seek distinction in 
flaunting furbelows, bedizenmg silks, and 
tinsel trappings worthy of the splendour, of 
a barbaric queen. Lady Douglas had a dif- 
ferent taste— she was accurately aware that 
the modest lily is generaUy preferred to the 
gaudy tuUp. Her mind was fixed on loftier, 
Le esUnible thing.. 

In summer Castle Duncraig was a resi- 
dence pleasant enough, and the 600I bracing 
air of Argyllshire invigorated at this season, 
however the climate might beget aching 
rheums in the drizzly uncongenial springs, 
when ^^ April chills the lap of May." The 
^en in which this hoary pile had for centu- 
ries stood, might, it is true, to a southern 
eye look wild and unwooded, but immediately 
by the habitation were some spacious and 
fertile enclosures, in whose hawthorn hedges 
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grew many a towering tree, and here and 
there were Bcattercd clumps of the hardy 
pine, whose evergreen clothing formed at all 
Masons an agreeable contrast. K the gar- 
dens and pleasnre-grounds were less prolific 
and fantastic than the parterres of Devon- 
shire or Surrey, the undulating variety, or 
the bolder outlines of nature had atoned for 
a softer climate and greater horticultural 
taste. Following the sdg-zag walks through 
brush and underwood, you came to cavernous 
openings and green defiles, infinitely prefer- 
able to labour-fashioned grottoes or velvetty 
lawns ; if you ascended the granite crests of 
the adjacent hills, a grand panoramic view 
was gained of muir and mountain, green 
strath and dreary lea, of dark blue loch, and 
far away ocean. 

The present Sir Murdoch was not so 
thrifty as his late uncle, and he ever liked 
to know what was going on in that world in 
whose busy concerns he had of late taken no 
inactive part, consequently he took in a 
couple of London daily papers, and twice 
that number of weekly. Having received a 
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letter and the two metropolitan journals, lie 
threw his eyes over the leading articles, and 
hastily scanned the subject of the last debate, 
and then exclaimed : — 

" Why, Kate, what do you think I read?'' 

" I know not indeed." 

" Strange things verily come to pass." 

**That is true enough," replied Lady 
Douglas. 

" Yes. There are retributions and — ^" 

" Pray what are you referring to, Mur- 
doch ?" 

" "Why, EUeringay is for sale." 

" You do astonish me.* Is old Clynchiere 
dead?" 

"That I know not. His death is not 
recorded, but his bankruptcy is." 

" Why, I thought he was rich." 

" The aamouncement which I peruse 
attests his present circumstances as being 
very different." 

" Ill-gotten wealth never descends to the 
third generation." 

" His has not descended to the second." 

Sir Murdoch read aloud the advertise- 
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ment, setting forth the sale not only of the 
estate, but of furniture, wine, pictures, plate 
— everything. He laid the paper upon his 
knee, then exclaimed — " To-morrow I leave 
for London." 

" My love, what makes you thus hastily 
decide on so long a journey. Surely Mr. 
Clinchiere's bankruptcy can in no way be 
associated with your interests." 

" The interest lies more with yourself and 
your own femily." 

" How, my dear Sir Murdoch ?" 

^' My uncle has left me a great amount of 
funded property. I like broad acres better 
to ooLl k the one there issomethi,* 
tangible— real — ^to take interest in ; in the 
other it is a sort of imaginary possession, as 
evinced by dips of paper and mere figures. 
To come to the point ; I will haste to town, 
and convert stocks into Elleringay Manor. 
A descendant of its ancient owners shall 
again dwell upon it." 

Catherine was for a moment struck dumb. 

" You pause, my love. Does the project 
not meet with your approbation ?" 
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" Yes — ^yes, Murdoch, it does indeed. I 
am only lost in wonderment at the mere pro- 
bability of such a circumstance, if you have 
the good fortune to be the purchaser." 

" I won't lose it for a few thousands." 

" How can the old lawyer have wasted his 
property." 

" I don't care o^je fig," smilingly replied 
Sir Murdoch, "by what means he has so 
soon got through his means. I only know 
he is a confounded old scoundrel — a legal 
Barabbas." 

" I fear he will have much to answer for. 
He was cold and ctucI to a fallen family," 
said £atherme. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

'' On that proud day he little cared 
For husbandry or tillage ; 
To blither tasks did Simon rouse 
The sleepers of the village I" 

Wordsworth. 

Sir Murdoch on the following day left for 
London, and he lost no time in ascertaining 
all particulars relative to the cause of EUer- 
ingay coming into the market. The assignees 
were anxious, if possible, to sell the entirety 
of the property to one individual, and in 
order to get rid of the business and clear up 
the aflfairs, they were prepared to let any 
person who would come forward and negoci- 
ate for the whole, have it at a bargain! 
Sir Murdoch conferred with an agent, the 
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bargain was made. By an odd mutation of 
events that time-honoured possession was 
now destined to be enjoyed by one of Godfrey 
De Bohun's own grandchildren. 

Never did more joyful epistle reach Castle 
Duncraig than that which informed Lady 
Douglas of her husband being the proprietor 
of Elleringay Manor. She shed some testify- 
ing drops of joy, and could scarcely believe 
her vision as she read the delightful tidings. 
To go back to her early home, to tread the 
fields her infant feet had trod was a heart- 
cheering reflection. She devoutly thanked 
Providence for this special favour of so 
many bounties. 

When Sir Murdoch had paid the purchase 
money and his mind spontaneously turned 
towards the west, he resolved to be the 
bearer of the good news to Godfrey, respect- 
ing whom, as well as his family, .little has 
been said during the last few chapters. 

When he reached Griffstaye the shadows 
of evening had so far set in that old Simon 
did not recognize him as he entered the 
wicket of the garden. He wound his arms 
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in a short militaiy cloak, and passed along 
the gravel walk. The comfortable blaze of 
the parlour fire, as before, lit up that small, 
yet cozy apartment, and the cheering smiles 
of happy faces fell in welcome picture, ere 
he was perceived. He knocked. The noise 
of just-heard voices ceased. The bolt slid 
back, and he was at once by the domestic 
receded. 

. The name of Murdodi instantly rang 
through the house. Godfrey with more 
than accustomed nimbleness sprang from his 
capacious arm chair, Mrs. De Bohun kissed 
her son-in-law, and so did all the girls. 
Murdoch was a son and brother — a kind of 
second Moreton, whom Heaven had given to 
be a consolation in their now low estate. 

" And how is Kate and — and little 
Murdy ?" asked three or four voices simul- 
taneously. 

" Well and happy." 

By this time the fact of Sir Murdoch's 
presence had reached the kitcheu, where a 
couple of Cambrian maids were astoimded by 
the truthfulness of a real Sir being beneath 
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the roo^ and poor old Simon, who had not 
only become garrulons by age but morbidly 
sensitive to every impression, grew lachry- 
mose with joy. He knew Miss Kate would 
some day be a titled leddy, he'd always said 
so, and to just think her husband, Sir Mur- 
doch Douglas of Castle Duncraig, Scotland, 
had come to Griffstaye, and was actually 
now beneath that roof ! The reality of such 
a thing positively bewildered the decaying 
brain of the faithfdl old servant. He would 
next talk abcut Sir Murdoch's luggage — go 
that very night on the Corporal to fetch it, 
then he precipitately became loquacious in 
asking about My Lady and Her Ladyship ; 
then he ran off to Castle Duncraig, which 
he declared was three times as large as 
Holyrood, and it was his belief that the 
Baronet was one of the mightiest individuals 
in the northern division of the empire, and — 
and poor Simon, he was more overcome than 
ever when Sir Murdoch came into the 
kitchen and grasped his hand. It was indeed 
to Simon a splendactatis clutch ! 

It was not until the following morning 
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that Sir Murdoch resolved to tell the 
purport of his visit. On the night of his 
arrival he had much to say and much to 
listen to ; Gk>dfirey since he had seen him 
had become in every way an altered man, 
and this unanticipated pleasure had in no 
slight degree excited him. In repetition 
did the young Baronet's eye involuntarily 
fix upon his father-in-law, and every time it 
did he was more and more satisfied of the 
mental and bodily breaking up of his rela- 
tive. A seasonable opportunity presenting 
itself, Sir Murdoch spoke as follows : 

"My dear relatives, I think you will 
confess that I am the bearer of welcome 
news. You have had your trials — ^trials of 
no common description. There is a termi- 
nation of evil fortunes as of good. The 
clouds of life may gather, but at length the 
sun breaks through, and its gladsome beams 
shed cheeriness and joy, where all had been 
sombre and depressive. Meritorious services 
and virtuous deeds are often tardily rewarded 
— and evil machinations not unfrequently 
for a season prosper ; but the retribution of 
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a never faiKng justice at last overtakes the 
perpetrator, or those who immediately succeed 
him. You were cruelly driven from your 
time-honoured home — a usurper became the 
possessor of your long-transmitted inheri- 
tance. That man is now a beggar — I believe 
a wanderer. I have purchased Elleringay — 
the mansion, estate, furniture, fixtures, pic^ 
tures, plate, everything are mine. I now 
come to lay upon you the injunction to return, 
and. Captain De Bohun, so long as you live, 
it is at your service. I will occasionally be 
your visitor ; Katherine and our boy wiU 
accompany me, and at least for your life the 
rental is at your disposal!" 

Godfrey partially fell back in the chair ; 
when he had come to himself, he was about 
to decline this generous offer. Sir Murdoch 
would listen to no excuse. 

^^ Your son, sir, was one of the noblest 
and best friends I ever possessed. I revere 
his memory ; and were it for his sake alone, 
I would make the offer I have done. But, 
sir, I am your debtor for giving to me that 
which is one of the world's most inestimable 
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gifts — ^an aflfectionate, a perfect wife. I am 
allied to you by a close relationship. ^ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land,' was commanded amongst 
the thunders of Sinai." 

" It may be, then," replied Godfrey, after 
a brief pause, ^^ that I am destined, after my 
wanderings, like Israel of old, to be gathered 
to the burying-place of my fathers." 

" My earnest hope is, that such will not be 
till you are full of days ! " 

The &mily having conceded to this gene- 
rous proposition, Sir Murdoch retraced his 
steps to Scotland, feeling devoutly thankful 
that he had been the happy instrument in 
diffusing so much gladness. 

Little was now talked of save Elleringay. 
The young ladies were delighted, and so was 
Mrs. De Bohun ; as to Godfrey, he had 
become so innured to his Welsh habitation, 
that he thought less about the return than 
might have been supposed. His earthly 
sojourn was gradually waxing to a close. He 
appreciated Sir Murdoch's nobleness, and was 
consoled and comforted when he reflected 
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that Ellermgay would, eyen after so many 
cakmities, yet revert to those of his own 
blood. When Simon waa informed of this 
intelligence — which the young ladies in the 
telling legitimately embellished — he shed 
tears in very abundance, and, according to 
his wont, assured them of his pre-vision of 
that felicitous consummation of so many mis- 
fortunes. Yes, simple-minded, lachrymose 
Simon knew that Ellenngay would come 
back ! ^ 

EUeringay rang with deUght when the 
news reached of Miss De Bohun's husband 
haying purchased the estate. Oyer the ample 
fire at the Plough, Shears, the modern Theo- 
phrastus, the man of spokes and felloes, and 
other sons of the soil, talked the subject 
threadbare, and Sir Murdoch was magnified 
into a yery Croesus. The Eector rode oyer 
to Sir Harry's at the bursting point, in order 
to inform him, and the spinster sisters, who 
now had, doubtless, indistinct yisions of hot 
negus and strawberry feasts, were yeritably 
in ecstacies I None receiyed the announce- 
ment witii stoic placidity, save tiiie yery im- 
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perturbable Mr. Meek. This gentleman's 
spiritual being was so disciplined, and lie had 
such consummate command over his emotions, 
that his anger was " nay, nay," his paroxysms 
of pleasure the mere cheek-dimplings of an 
evanescent smile. The world and its con-^ 
cems to him were secondary considerations, 
and he never thought or acted without a pro- 
found impression relative to the futileness of 
empty words, and the un worthiness of secular 
concerns. His more excitable and less 
angelic ecclesiastical superior was not un- 
frequently provoked at the unvarying calm- 
ness of his ministerial colleague ; but to no 
purpose, Mr. Meek was still the same — ^he 
went out and came in, yet he was Mr. Meek ! 
In no great length of time. Farmer Fallow 
received orders to set off with his largest 
wain for the purpose of fetching from Griff- 
staye the moveables he had thither trans- 
ported. The stalwart yeoman obeyed the 
summons with alacrity ; and he resolved to 
take his stoutest team, and do everything in 
honour of his old master. 
• Squire Clynchiere, Mr* Inglis, and Letitia^ 
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gradually became more and more forgotten; 
even those who sympathized with the unfor- 
tunate James, when under the official sur- 
veillance of the Bow-street men, already 
experienced more satisfaction in discoursing 
upon the old family's return than in brooding 
over the moral delinquences of Jemmy Inglis, 
or the thrift and dishonesty of the fallen 
Clynchiere. Yes, certain of the denizens 
began to be once more of an opinion pre- 
viously entertained, that they hated Londoners. 
It was a glorious, golden-light-fiooding 
morning when Captain De Bohun and his 
family took their departure from Griflfetaye; 
and how many hearts bounded with impul- 
sating pleasure ! Yes, they were now taking 
leave of an obscure mountain home, and 
about to tread once more the soil where each 
had been bom. Godfrey stepped nimbly 
into the carriage, Mrs. De Bohun was all 
bustle and activity, the young ladies were 
in delirious excitation, and old Simon 
talked most cheering things to the Corporal, 
who stood tossing his head, already harnessed 
to that jingling phseton, whose springs and 
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axles had hj no means been improved by the 
rongh roads and steep hills of the Frinci* 
pality* Godfrey's health having recently 
given way, it was resolved that the £unily 
shoidd sleep two nights on the road. The 
stalwart J^allow preferred his own arrange- 
ments, and progressed as he listed at his own 
tortoise progress* By an odd coincidence^ 
the carnages overtook Fallow's heavily-laden 
wain some half mile ere reaching EUeringay. 
Siinon now gave evidence of mental aberra- 
tion. He vigorously applied the thong to 
the Corporal, and nrged on, conrier-like, in 
order to give intimation at the Hall. In a 
few minutes the villagers were aware of the 
arrival ; indeed the entire community were 
awaiting the strangers, and Simon needed 
not to have pushed on so vigorously. 

" They're just a oomin' ! " shouted Simon. 

^^ Hurrah!" returned an assembled knot 
of rustics. 

The moment the carriages appeared, a 
welcoming crowd ran to meet them, and 
Shears, accompanied by two others, were ob- 
served to hastily pass in at the churchyard 
gate. 
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"Hurrah! — ^De Bohtms for ever!'^ 

Godfrey protruded his head from the 
carriage window, «.d m^^ perplexed to 
know the reason of this boisterous assembly. 
But they were all familiar faces — all of whom 
he remembered as the neighbours of a life- 
time, and he now regarded them with 
parental affection. 

" Three cheers for the Squire and Mrs. De 
Bohun!'' vociferated the schoolmaster and 
instructor. Hats were thrown in the air, and 
the blue welkin rang with all the loud- 
sounding echoes of rustic lungs. 

Then came a cheer for the young ladies, 
then Godfrey Vould thank them from the 
carriage window, then poor Mrs. De Bohun, 
whose feelings were utterly overcome, pulled 
out her kerchief, then the young ladies one 
and all nodded and smiled, and looked 
blooming and happy as young Hebes, then 
Farmer Fallow's broad breast swelled with de- 
light, and he felt that thenceforth and for ever 
he would cling to the old dynasty — and then 
the greeting hurrahs! once more reverbe- 
rated through the still air I 
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By this time the postOlioiis had heen en- 
trestei to dismomit — ^had done so, and the 
horses were imhamewBed, Bopes wbicg 
attached, and the EUeringaytoniaiis lesoWed 
in their zeal to pull ihem. into the Tillage hy 
hand* Grodfrey remonstrated against his nn- 
fixrgottffli friends placing tliemselTes in tiie 
stead of ^^hmtes that peridL" They listened 
not — the stordy peasants harnessed tfai»n- 
selyes to tiie vehicles, the wheels leTobred, 
and Ghxifrey and his made a trinmphant 
entry into his native place. Again they 
shouted — ^tears trickled down the furrowed 
cheeks of many an aged villager who remem- 
bered the £imily for at least four generations 
— and to concede justice to Shears and his 
assistant ringers, Elleringay church bells 
never rang a merrier, heartier peal ! 

Simon, who now ran to and fro like one 
bereft of ever]rthing in the shape of 
mental ballast, had returned to join in the 
procession, and wept with joy. Charles n« 
returning, after being a wanderer, to his 
kingdom — ^Louis XYIII., after he had 
been an ezile, to the throne of his ancestors, 
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were not more overwhelmed than Godfrey 
coming back to his native place. The enthu- 
siasm of the people evinced to one on the 
cliffs of Dover — ^to the other on the shores of 
Calais, wasnot more cordial — ^more boisterous. 
It was a demonstration of others Jove, and 
others sympathy worth living for ! As they 
turned in at the entrance gates, the rampant 
lions grinned as aristocratically as they did 
when the flaming yellow chariot swept past 
with poor Jemmy Jingles. But Simon gazed 
at these new objects with an excited look, 
and he essayed to spell the motto of the great 
Salopian house, " NohUis est ira konis^^^ but 
the flourishing as well as the latinity defeated 
his scholarship. Godfrey issued orders that 
the landlord of the Plough should distribute 
as much of his best October to the villagers 
as they desired ; but with the very proper 
qualification, that none should be tipsy, for 
he yet nurtured his old hatred against ine- 
briety. 

The Eector bustled down to the Hall, in 
all the force and impatience of his impas- 
sioned nature— shook each and all of the De 
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Bohuns by the hand — ^then gave full and 
free expression to his delight that that arch 
hypocrite, as he termed Mr. Clynchiere, and 
that swindler, as he dubbed Jemmy Jingles, 
were gone. With an inopportune precipi- 
tancy he said it had of late been a matter of 
considerable regret with him that there were 
80 many shufflers and querks in the law, 
whereby heads could sometimes keep out of 
the Jack Ketch noose, andhad it not been so he 
mightthenharewith gratulationreflected,that 
Inglis had stretched a piece of hempen rope 
before the dingy fa9ade of Newgate I "How- 
ever," concluded the pious divine, " it is to 
be hoped the vagabond will swing in mid-air 
on a future day." 

The spinster sisters ? The resider need not 
ask the question. They, too, hurried off to 
demonstrate their welcome, and pour upon 
the returned a whole shower of congratula- 
tions ; and the sororal twain, like unto their 
spiritual master, avowed their hatred — ^nay, 
their utter abhorrence, to the Clynchieres. 

The Beverend Mr. Meek called not until 
the following day. He had sorrowed at sor- 
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row — ^he now rejoiced at joy ; but all senti- 
ment with him was subdued and tranquil. 
Even at such a crisis as this, he remained 
calm. He would have deemed it beneath his 
dignity, as at variance with the staid and 
holy spirit of an ambassador of Christ/ to 
have given the rein to intemperate exulta- 
tion. When a reference was made to the 
Londoners, he spoke in the tone of mercy and 
regret; and, at the same time, impressed 
Godfrey with the reflection that there is One 
who kaoweth of our "goings out and comings 
in, and who spyeth out all our ways." Odd 
as it might have appeared to the rector, or 
the spinster sisters had they been there, Mr. 
Meek essayed not by hints, nor yet more open 
declaration, to darken the character of, nor 
exult in the evil days, which had overtaken 
the fallen. He would rather have reproved 
any who would have done so, and made a 
timely allusion to the metaphorical illustration 
of the beam and the moat. 

Once more under your ancestral roof — 
thank the Giver of such good favour to you 
and yours, Godfrey De Bohun, ere you lay your 
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head upon your pillow. You have had your 
trials, and your heart hath been lacerated. 
But a day of ^^ thick darkness and storm'' 
has passed away, and the sky-smile of better 
times has now lit up that short remaining 
pcHiion of your earthly path which you yet 
have to tread, ere you reach the bourne which 
bridges between time and eternity ! 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

" Slowly departing to return no more 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before." 

Rogers^ Human Life. 

For some time nothing transpired at the 
village demanding any particular notice in 
the course of our narrative. The even 
tenor of a quiet life was fully appreciated 
after the elemental warning of previous years, 
and every day re-impressed the calm satis- 
faction that their ancient inheritance was 
once more possessed. After their arrival 
the fine furniture was thoroughly scrutinized;, 
in-doorand out-door improvements examined^ 
many an old Mend with a new face recog- 
nized^ and ocular testimony could scarcely 
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be credited, at the different aspect which, all 
things assumed. 

It is true the deposed occupants were 
remembered only with painful associations, 
that they were answerable for their many 
delinquencies, but it was equally the fact 
that they had evinced considerable talent for 
renovation, and even Godfrey conceded 
such recommendatory qualities to the fallen. 
It was indeed really curious to contemplate 
the previous capabilities of the od mansion 
for being rendered comfortable — ^none could 
have dreamed of such reformations and 
beautifyings. There was one, however, 
whose opinion did not chime in with those of 
the majority, and this was Simon. He 
hated everything which had been executed 
by the Londoners. He declared, over and 
over again, despondingly, that "the old 
place didn't look like itself." This antique 
domestic was a stout enemy t(r new-fangled 
fashions ; when he beheld modem furniture 
usurping the positions of vanished oaken 
tables and chairs, he sighed at the change^ 
smU when he looked upon so much in the 
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way of recent painting, papering, decorations, 
and the like, lie spoke contemptuously of all 
such cockneyfied notions, and declared the 
house was much more aristocratic in its now 
shorn grey locks than thus figged out in a 
new wig. 

There were two objects which troubled 
Simon, to his utter discomfort. He never 
passed them but they gave pain, and he 
determined on their speedy removal — to wit, 
the pair of leonine effigies emblematic of that 
great Salopian house of Inglis, which yet 
tauntingly frowned at the portal of the De 
Bohun domain. Simon expressed this cause 
of uneasiness to God&ey, expatiated on the 
imp^prie^ of aUowing'' J. to romai a 
single hour beyond the most convenient time 
for tixeir demoUtion, and he besought his 
master to think of the honour of the family, 
and to give permission at once for their 
downfall. 

" What do you think, Simon, if we have 
them placed on pedestals in the garden ?'^ 
asken Godfrey. 

*^ 'Twould be a reflection on the family to 
have 'em anywhere." 
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The request was granted, and with all 
due expedition the lions descended from 
their " pride of place," and were succeeded 
by their legitimate successors, the fleurs-de- 
lis. Even the un-heraldic villagers delighted 
in this restitution of the floral emblems ; they 
now saw, as well as felt, that the old family 
had returned, and these were a kind of out-^ 
ward and visible sign of the real condition of 
things within. The lions had been stuck up 
ever since the new folks had settled amongst 
them, and none can say that they had typified 
better times or better people. They had 
been the representatives of the new dynasty, 
and nobody liked the new dynasty. Shears, 
Fallow, the Theophrastus, and the whole 
community, hailed the re-instatement of the 
flowers with heartfelt satisfaction. From 
time immemorial, such figures had been 
there, their images had been at all times 
impressed upon EUeringaytonian memories ; 
aye, associated with young and early days, 
and who likes the records of the past to be 
swept away ? 

Whatever might of late have been the 
trials of Godfrey De Bohun, these had re- 
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dounded to his spiritual amelioration. " By 
sorrow of heart," says the sacred writer, "is 
the spirit broken." Verily. And by its 
sorrows it becomes chastened and improved. 
It is not in the golden dreams of prosperity 
that the soul becomes more elevated and 
purer; it is in tribulation and distress, in 
the day of darkness and of gloom. Bereave- 
ment, disappointed hopes, and a retired life 
at Griffstaye had rendered him a more 
reflective, a better man. His solitary walks, 
his confined circumstances, and the crowd 
of recollections which, ever and anon, were 
presented to remembrance, spoke more 
eloquently than words of the world's nothing- 
ness—of its bitterness — its vanities, and he 
had come to the conclusion that life, at the 
best, is but an ever varying scene of dis- 
satisfaction. 

That humble pastor, who tended a scat- 
tered flock amongst the wilds around Griff- 
staye, had imperceptibly assisted in bringing 
about a radical change in Captain De Bohun's 
heart. Frugal and pious, independent and 
candid, asking no patronage because his pre- 
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ferment was sufficient for his moderate 
desires; naturally good, and acutely con- 
scious of his duty, this obscure man of God 
ever spoke with earnestness * and honesty. 
Godfrey listened to his arguments, and ere 
long experienced more pleasure in his com-^ 
pany than he had oyer done during the yisits 
of the rector of Elleringay. Frequent and 
protracted were their conversations on a 
future state, and ere Godfrey left his Welsh 
retreat, the chief of his cogitations were 
directed to that world which lies beyond time 
and the grave. 

He now never spoke vauntingly of his 
Flantagenet descent, and had it not been to 
please the whim of an old and faithful ser- 
vant, as well as to comply with the requests 
of his family, the Fleur de lis had never 
been re-instated. Such paltry distinctions 
he now regarded as the puerile pretensions 
of vain and worldly-minded igaen. When he 
referred to Clynchiere and Inglis, the refer- 
ence was couched in temperate terms, 
seasoned with pity, moderated by compassion. 
He had been wronged and persecuted, had 
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l3een made to suffer tinder the xmmercifal 
severity of the law, but by a mysterious 
change which had worked unexpected results, 
he had returned to pass the remainder of his 
days on the soil where he had first drawn 
breath. Whatever others might say of for- 
tuitous chances, Godfrey saw in this circum- 
stance the interposition of Providence. 

Nearly twelve months had elapsed after 
the return of the De Bohuns from Wales, 
when their friend, the Bector, was taken ill 
with an attack of his old enemy, Ihe gout. 
When labouring under the genteel malady 
it was his wont to cushion himself softly in 
the hide of old Shiver-the-Timbers, and in 
this durance vile (which confinement always 
was to his active nature,) he would employ 
himself by conning over some amusing 
volimie, and in reading from the first column 
to the last the weekly newspapers, from 
whose pages he made himself acquainted 
with the proceedings of that great outer 
world, in whose concerns he took nothing 
more than a fleeting interest. As the reader 
already knows he n^ver read more than one 
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side of political questions, and in all religious 
and social movements he was an unmitigated 
bigot. 

These attacks usually succumbed to the 
colchicum, magnesia, and blue pill vigorously 
exhibited by his apothecary, and when the 
affection had given way his reverence gene- 
rally made a epeedy recovery. Not so at 
this time. The rector suddenly grew worse, 
he had never been so ill. He kept his bed, 
and was unable even to occupy the huge 
easy chair in the parlour. The apothecary 
became alarmed, his armamenta remedium 
were exhibited, but without success. When 
asked as to the precise condition of the sick 
priest, he learnedly said, " that his present 
indisposition was not podagra regularise of 
which he had on many previous occasions 
cured the patient, but the more formidable 
and complicated form, the podagra aberrans^ 
in plainer words, gout in the stomach.'^ The 
physician from the county town was sent 
for, they consulted, prescribed. 

The rector rallied a little, and he begged 
to leave his bed and occupy his favourite 
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seat down stairs. The permission was 
granted, but alas ! lie had no sooner come 
down into the parlour than he was seized 
with a violent spasmodic pain in the prae- 
cordial region, his face became ashy, lips 
blanched, pulse small ! He died in that 
ample chair, covered with the skin of Shiver- 
the-Timbers. 

The patronage of the living, as the reader 
is aware, was in the deceased^ family. Like 
an heir-loom it had descended for gene- 
rations to one of his blood. At the present 
there was no expectant for the benefice save 
a grand-nephew, and he was yet a child. 
Ere this young heir could be prepared for 
his spiritual inheritance many years would 
have necessarily to elapse. It was decided 
that the Eev. Mr. Meek should be put in 
(using the ecclesiastical technicality) as wam- 
mg pan. He was installed under such con^- 
ditions, and Mr. Meek in due course of time 
espoused Captain De Bohun's governess, 
with whom he first became in love at a 
strawberry feast, given to the children at 
the rectory. 
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The rector's death gave a shock to God- 
frey. The spoiler had swept away with 
awful suddenness an old Mend. The event 
added to that smousness by which his re- 
flections had of late been tinctured. When 
he did think of the departed it was ever with 
regret that one of so sacred a vocation had 
been a liver to pleasure more than a liver 
to God! 

The present incumbent was, as we have 
already seen, a different man, and now that 
he had for a season become possessed of an 
ample stipend, he could exercise that cha- 
ritable disposition which had always been 
interwoven with his nature, but which his 
narrowed circumstances had never allowed 
him to gratify. He gave liberally, and the 
lowly lost not by the change. Simple and 
ianooeut in his habits of life as in his 
thoughts, he lived consistently, righteously, 
and set a most praiseworthy example to 
those whom he had long exhorted, and so 
often brought to follow in the ^^ pleasant 
paths of peace." Having a natural taste for 
flowers, he found a rational relaxation in his 
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garden from the labours of his ministrations, 
and the hours of study. 

If you now visited the parsonage there 
were no barking dogs, no sheeted himters. 
The kennel was untenanted by canine occu- 
pants, and dank grass grew within its 
high- walled confines. The stable which had 
once boasted of three of the best hunters in 
the county, and still remembered by Sir 
Harry's field under the names of Polly Faux 
Pas, Dirk Hatterick, and Shiver-the-Timbers, 
and latterly of Bishop and Boniface, was 
now the breeding place of ducks and Dor- 
kings, and had Mr. Meek been incumbent of 
Elleringay at the time this narrative is writ- 
ten, he would have there also reared Cochin 
Chinas. To have beheld his reverence sur- 
veymg his feathered property might have 
suggested to those learned in tiie Fathers 
the innocence of the good St. Francis of 
Assisi, who on certain occasions ^^ favoured 
groups of poultry with a sermonic discourse,'* 
so wistftdly would Mr. Meek watch the 
habitats, these mute " dwellers in content." 

Captain De Bohun now took an unwonted 
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interest in the poor; whenever deserving 
want stood in need of assistance the conjoint 
help of Mr. Meek and Godfrey never failed 
to be tendered. A friendship of aprofounder 
and more sincere nature than any which had 
ever subsisted between the late rector and 
the squire, had now become developed be- 
tween the present incumbent and the altered 
Godfrey— and the pious minister was no 
unworthy representative of the Welsh pastor 
whose conversations had tended to biing 
about the spiritual regeneration of one whose 
life had been spent in the pursuit of self- 
interest and useless vanities. 

In the summer season Sir Murdoch and 
Lady Douglas visited their relatives. 
Katherine had now presented her husband 
with another son, and Sir Murdoch would 
have him named Godfrey De Bohun Douglas. 
The descendant of the Plantagenets was 
again blessed in the thoughts of a successor, 
and in one actually bearing his family names ; 
he had, like holy Joseph — who lived to see 
the children of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
bless them on his knee — continued to behold 
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an unexpected cause of joy — after his wan- 
derings in the world to return, like Nestor to 
Pylos, and find consolation in the same re- 
flections. Happiness now reigned beneath 
the roof-tree of Elleringay Manor; piety 
irradiated the parsonage ; want was expelled 
from the hamlet, and the little community 
basked in the sunshine of prosperity and 

peace. 

# # * # « 

A brief period glided over, and Godfrey 
felt his dissolution to be at no great distance. 
Murdoch and Katherine repaired to the 
south, and their declining parent begged 
them to sojourn at Elleringay till he had 
departed. Without any particular disease, 
save the natural incidents of age, the general 
strength by piecemeal gave way, and every 
week now told upon the fast failing mam. 
His mind was clear and collected, and often 
did he thank that God whose bounties he 
had of late so fully experienced, for this 
permission to have an unclouded intellect as 
he neared the goal. Mi*. Meek's attentions 
were devoted, and his visits were repaid by 
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that gratification which the good pastor ex- 
periences when he beholds one of the sheep 
coiumitted to his care about to be gathered to 
the celestial fold. The trials and troubles 
through which Captain De Bohun had passed 
and the unforeseen blessings with which he 
had been blessed, had produced a salutary 
effect. He regarded these occurrences as 
beacons to Ught him on life's last winding 
way. As "Joshua, Son of Nun, set up a 
great stone under an oak in 8hechem, to be a 
witness, and lest the people should deny the 
Lord their God," so Godfrey set up within 
his bosom the mercies he had experienced. 
He did not now, like Nebuchadnezzar, bow to 
the golden image — the gods of this world 
had become to him the work of men's hands, 
mere imaged clay. This altered jGrame of 
mind had verily mutated the moral man. An 
intellect, always superior to the common 
kind, was now not prostituted by debasing 
schemes ; with eagle wing it mounted to the 
vault of Heaven. 

" My dear friend/' said Godfrey one even- 
ing to Mr. Meek, *^ though I cannot, like 
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Hezekiah or Cyrus, recoimt on a sick bed the 
many go^ideTlne during. lifetime now 
rapidly waxing to a close^ yet I feel thankful 
that my parting hour wiU be so tranquil. My 
seclusion in Wales forced on me train after 
train of reflection, and with bitterness I saw 
the useless existence I haye passed ; and if — ^^ 
"The loss of fortune," interrupted Mr. 
Meek, " drove Zeno for consolation into re- 
tirement and the study of philosophy. He 
Uyed to thank the Fates for the apparent evil 
out of which so much good had sprung. 
Grenville exclaimed, when tired of bad mea- 
sures and bad men, ^ "Now for Plato and the 
Iliad ! ' Aye, and how many who have been 
rudely tossed on the ocean of a tempestuous 
world, and buffeted by the waves of adver- 
sity, have been driven amongst the rocks 
into some tranquil bay, and there found a 
haven of repoi-not i fl«> drean« of phi- 
losophy, or the charm of song, but in a right 
reliance on the comforting promises of the 
Christian Mth ! In this they have found a 
well-spring issuing forth in the full, flowing 
streams of everlasting Ufe ! " 
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The sick man paused, fhen replied : — 
^^ Philosophy, Mr. Meek, would indeed be 
a poor stay for one in my declining position. 
Without the comfort of religion, the dreary 
houme would be approached with terror. 
Socrates and Mirabeau might meet the spectre 
as they did; the former's soul had nerer 
been illumed from heathen darkness, the 
latter died as erring men will die, inflated 
with the pride of a meagre display of reason, 
emulous, in the lamentable bereavement of 
holier consolation, of the posthumous praises 
of fellow-worms! What blind insanity; 
what a reed on which to lean is philosophy !" 
"The wisdom of Plato and Peter are verily 
different. In an age now passing away men 
have madly attempted to supplant the latter 
by a resuscitation of the sophistries of the 
former. Fiance, dimng the feverous paroxysm 
of her social deliriums, plunged first into the 
vortex, and her bad example of infidelity has 
rolled like a tide even over Europe. But 
what has been the result ? Instead of bread 
she has eaten ashes ; sorrowing Pity, as she 
watched the moral devastation worked by 
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blind zealots — atheistical demons — ^has shed 
tears of blood!' An age of reason has been 
darkened by crimes, stained by poUutions, 
like nnto wLh never disgraced the amials of 
hnmanity. And all this was by the impious 
pretensions of an attempt to overthrow 
religion by philosophy. That which operates 
as a blessing with individuals, will do so in 
the masses, and conversely. Captain, in 
the homely sayings of a few obscure Gallilean 
fishermen, there are pearls of great price 
which shame all philosophizings, and are 
worthy of being purchased by a world ! From 
the simple pages of Eevelation, those circum- 
stanced now like yourself can alone find a 
good without alloy, a treasure that will not 
change. 

" In the depressing languor of disease, when 
the physical powers are decayiug beneath the 
corroding tooth of an irremediable malady, 
the insane arguments supplied by human 
deductions would, if we had no other grounds 
whereon to rear the temple of Hope, prove 
imstable as sand. That immortal something 
which dwells within — that immaterial, inan- 
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nihilable essence pants for an hereafter, 
and dimly ontshadows the certainty of snch 
a state* Finite reasonings attain not to the 
comprehension of things infinite. Irrational 
is he who will not believe in facts because not 
apparent, ocular, tangible ; but who, in pride 
of heart says, where I cannot comprehend I 
cease to give credence of systems beyond my 
circumscribed powers — ^who, strutting forth 
with the puny accumulations of his know- 
ledge, vainly imagines himself wise! The 
wisdom of such is foolishness. When Paul 
talked of death and judgment, Felix 

trembled! " 

« ♦ # « « 

" Father,*' said Sir Murdoch, one day when 
seated by the sick bed, " I have determined 
on a matter which will probably give you 
some slight degree of pleasure. For centu- 
ries the name of De Bohun has been asso- 
ciated with this estate. It pleased Heaven 
that your own son should fall in the defence 
of his country — ^freedom — ^mankind — it hath 
also been the behest of Providence that those 
of your line shall still survive. I have made 
my will, and left Elleringay to my yoimger 
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boy, Godfrey De Bohun Douglas, and put in a 
proviso that so long as there shall be a lawful 
heir, sprung from your blood, he shall on 
pain of forfeiture assume these three names. 
The elder, as you axe aware, will inherit 
Castle-Duncraig, and if Katherine and 
myself are blessed with more, I shall, I dare 
say, be enabled to provide for them in a toler- 
ble manner as younger children.^' 

Godfrey burst into tears. He grasped Sir 
Murdoch's hand, but could not speak. How 
by a mysterious and an iadirect manner 
the cherished hopes of his life had now be- 
come realized ! He heeded less relative to 
the transmission of the inheritance than he 
had ever done ; yet the soil had borne him 
and his — ^his forefathers had lived, their 
ashes reposed there. 'Twas natural, proper, 
to feel this as another indulgence which 
Heaven had granted. After a time, in a 
tone of earnestness and affection, he thus ad- 
dressed his son-in-law :— 

" My dearest Murdoch, list for a moment 
to the words of one who soon will be no 

9 

more. They shall be few and I hope instruc* 
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tive. Scarcely any one has passed a more 
useless existence than myself. In early days 
I was a complete votary to pleasure — yea, to 
my shame, I plunged into every description 
of licentiousness. After I became more 
settled, I foolishly imagined I had no part to 
perform in this great theatre of life. Having 
narrowed my income, I sought when too late 
to repair my shattered fortunes. The sports 
of the field were the only pursuits which I 
ever followed with energy and zeaL I made 
them a kind of business. Years rolled over, 
and I wondered when my hair grew gray ! 
Ere long I must give an account of my 
stewardship — and how might I exclaim in 
the dying words of Grotius : — PYopudor mihi 
perdidi vitani nihil agendo ! Let me beseech 
you, who are now young and active, and 
healthful, to learn a lesson from my follies. 
Make not pastimes your absorbing avocations. 
Employ yourself usefully, laudably, that you 
may not live in vain, and — and, when the 
day of account shall come, you will then be 
enabled to look ^ on time without remorse — 
to eternity without fear ! ' '^ 
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This advice was respectfully listened to 
by the dutiful Sir Murdoch. Godfrey once 
more grasped his hand and cordially blest 
him ! 

Godfrey died. 

After various arrangements had been de- 
termined upon, Mrs. De Bohun and her 
daughters took a genteel house in the county 
town. Sir Murdoch, with all the generosity 
of a son and a brother, increased their income, 
so that they could live in a quiet style of stat- 
able respectability. The baronet and his lady 
made EUeringay now their chief residence, 
but spent every autumn at Castle Duncraig. 
Griffstaye was let, with the reservation of 
two or three comfortably furnished rooms 
which Sir Murdoch and Katherine could 
occupy when they occasionally paid a brief 
visit to the Principality. 

At the county town Mrs. De Bohun and 
her daughters were received with the greatest 
respect, — there was never a ball or a rout 
amongst the upper classes but the De 
Bohuns were invited, and the last accounts 
of which the writer heard, were that all the , 
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girls, save the youngest, had married what 
the world calls well ; and she averred she 
would not have the most handsome young 
squire in the county, so long as her mamma 
lived to require a companion. 

Murdoch and Katherine became as great 
favourites at EUeringay as they had rendered 
themselves at Castle Duncraig. The former 
took an active part in all parish business ; he 
applied to be put in commission of the peace, 
which was readily granted. He enquired 
into the condition of his tenantry, advanced 
capital for draining and other agricultural 
improvements ; pulled down hovels and built 
cottages, airy, spacious, and comfortable — 
commenced the allotment system, and let to 
each poor labourer, who wished, a rood of 
land at a mere nominal rent. In no great 
length of time he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his tenantry prosperous, striving, inde- 
pendent minded, and cheered by the hope of 
still bettering their condition ; and every face 
around him contented and happy! His 
sphere of exertion was not to be bounded by 
the narrow confines of a rural parish. More 
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important vocations were now aspired to. 
At the termination of the long parliament 
he was, by a large majority, returned for the 
county ; and Sir Murdoch Douglas, Bart., 
M.P., of Berkley-square, Elleringay Manor, 
and Castle Duncraig, N.B., became in the 
British senate no obscure individual; he 
carried laurels in the great council camp of 
the nation, which were a more enviable dis- 
tinguishment than his title and estate ! Ka- 
therine's charities and unostentatious alms- 
giving raised for her the appellation of the 
Mother of the Poor ! 

The spinster sisters continued neither 
older nor younger in appearance, and as 
tenacious of life as certain species of the 
annelidoB, They curried favour with the 
Baronet and Katherine, and often dropped in 
to supper, and hot-negus after ; and when 
they attended the annual strawberry feasts 
at the rectory they never forgot to revive the 
old story of Mr. Meek's happy decision at a 
former meeting of that description. Simon 
grew more and more garrulous and puerile, 
and his quadrupedal companion, the Corporal, 

, 2 
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dwindled on to senile debility. The other 
EUeringaytonians, indu'ectly mentioned in 
the foregoing pages, pursued their " homely 
joys and destinies obscure." Hebdomadally 
they regaled themselves with foaming tan- 
kards over the social hearth of the Plough. 
The man of spokes and felloes puflted his 
pipe like unto the renowned Van Twiller — 
Shears at times made a gentle allusion to the 
cheeper and the douche — Fallow was hence- 
forth more careful in the recognition of inc9g- 
nito M.P.'s — and the learned dominie, when- 
ever the remark was opportune, made the 
trifling observation that much service was 
done to agriculture by Columella and Yirgil 
in the days of old Eome, and when under the 
praetematural stimulation of the cup that 
cheers, occasionally delivered himself of lore, 
worthy of the shade of Holofemes ! 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

"The old man ceased : he saw that I was moved ; 
From that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To tliank him for the tale which he had told." 

The Excubsion. 

A little story, indulgent reader, it might 
have come in earlier as an episode, but the 
anachronism will be forgiven, nor, perhaps, 
will it be wholly unacceptable. 

'Tis a sabbath afternoon, in the month 
of August 18 — . The irregular packs of 
huge, silver-shining clouds, are sailing 
athwart the deep azure sky, and the sun 
deluges the earth with golden light. The 
corn fields are white unto harvest, and the 
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thick woods around EUeringay have now 
assumed their darkest green, but the foliage 
has not yet become tinctured with autumnal 
dyes. The verdant pastures, as far as the 
eye can see, are dappled with flocks and 
herds, and all nature teems with vegetation 
and fertility. The cawing rook, the fleeting 
sheep, or bellowing kine — the song of birds, 
or the faint murmurings of the meandering 
bum, are the only interruptions to the general 
silence. Yonder the stout yeoman and his 
family dressed in their Sunday attire, are 
loitelg through tte fields ^up of Astio 
children on that grassy knoll are interlacing 
coronels from the wilden flowers — Sir Mur- 
doch and Katherine, after the service, are 
also strolling up the lane, their devout minds 
beholding nature — then raised to nature's 
God ! They have reached an opening in the 
lane, and the desolate ruins of Ivy Cottaga 
are presented to view. Thy stand at the 
broken wicket. 

" I never see this forsaken place, but a 
crowd of mournful associations are awakened 
in my recounting mind. How its present con- 
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dition typifies the mournful history of its last 
occupants. The storm and the thunderbolt 
have made it a wreck — ^a wilderness ; aye^ — 
and human passions, prostrated in like des- 
truction, the once happy persons within its 
walls. How the rose and woodbine in their 
imrestrained growth, trail over the broken 
porch — beautiful flowers ! They are emblems 
of still remaining virtues blooming amongst 
waste. Poor Mrs. Parkins !— poor Emily !— 
I always said that — " 

" Hush Katy my love. A stranger whom 
we perceived not, sits in that desolate arbour. 
Who can it be ?" 

Sir Murdoch now strained his eye upon 
stranger features. The old man emerged 
from behind the thick foliage of tiie shrubbery, 
and it was at once evident, though somewhat 
weighed down by age and infirmity, that he 
was by his carriage and bearing a gentleman. 
As he came nearer, his costume bespoke a 
passing traveller, and he appeared fatigued 
by a long and dusty walk. 

" This is indeed a beautiful part of the 
country, sir," addressing Sir Murdoch, and 
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with an air of good breeding raising his hat 
to Lady Douglas. 

"It is, sir — a purely English scene/' 
politely answered the young baronet, whose 
curiosity Avas aroused by meeting with a 
person of the stranger's description in this 
odd, out-of-the-way situation. 

" And to those who have been wanderers, 
the beauties of one's native country are 
dearest, after all ! '' 

"Though I have not been a very distant 
traveller, yet, so far as I have been enabled 
to judge, our own little isle presents diver- 
sities of scenic loveliness, in mountain and 
moorland, green valleys, and far out-stretch- 
ing landscape, unsurpassed, as a whole, by 
any country in Europe. But 'tis natural to 
speak, perhaps, too partially of one's native 
soil,'' concluded Sir Murdoch. 

" Aye, aye, it is the truth you speak, sir. 
We gaze upon the country which is our 
home with very different feelings to those 
with which we ever survey other portions of 
the earth." 

"The associations of things past away. 
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the remembrances of friends, the endear- 
ments of those we have loved, can throw a 
halo over the most sterile places in the world, 
and when hallowed by these the mind 
conjures up a beauty and a charm, which 
colder hearts and other eyes cannot behold," 
observed Lady Douglas, who had hitherto 
been silent. 

^* Probably, madam, probably," repeated 
the stranger, after a reflective pause. " It 
was under the influence of sentiments like 
unto those which you have named, that I 
have, in mournful pilgrimage, revisited this 
very spot." 

*' Indeed," replied Katherine, in. a tone of 
surprise, now curious, but daring not to be 
inquisitive. 

" Yes, 'tis the past, not the future, which 
brings me here." 

" It is to be regretted, sir, that you did not 
see the cottage a few years ago ; it then was 
a clean, complete, neatly trimmed — yes, 
romantic little residence." 

*^ Now it is a wreck and a ruin ! " patheti- 
cally said the stranger, at the same time 
heaving a sigh. 
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^^It is a pity that it slioiild be thus 
allowed to fall into such dilapidation ; but 
none knows where the proprietor resides/' 
observed Sir Murdoch. " As you may see the 
roof tree has fallen in, the windows are 
broken, the trees injured, and scarcely a 
flower is to be seen in a garden once &med 
in the immediate neighbourhood for its floral 
display.'^ 

"Aye, sir, and — and one flower; the 
fairest that ever bloomed here, was ruthlessly 
destroyed ! '^ 

Sir 'Murdoch and Lady Douglas for a 
moment paused, and the stranger looked 
wistfully on the surroimding landscape, 
which, from Ivy Cottage garden, spread out 
in panoramic grandeur, with a softness and 
diversity which the pencil of Claude Loraine 
could not have represented. "Prom this 
remark I may venture to conjecture that you 
know something of the sad history of its last 
occupants — ^at least of one of them?" re- 
turned the baronet. 

" Alas ! I know it too well ! " 

" I shall be glad if you vrill accompany us 
home, and partake of some refreshment, as 
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I fear tlie public entertainment afforded at 
the Plough is of a more homely description 
than a gentleman like yourself has been 
accustomed to." 

" I return you my thanks, but my carriage 
awaits me some four or five miles hence, at 
a road-side inn (if my memory serves me, at 
the De Bohun Arms), and I wish, if possible, 
to reach the next post-town by sunset. I 
have walked over here during the time 
the horses are refreshed, and a little more 
than an hour will take me back again." 

" Allow me, sir, to present you with my 
address,'' said Sir Murdoch, putting into the 
stranger's hand his card, "and in the next 
place permit me to introduce to ypu my wife. 
Lady Douglas. If you will do us the 
favour of a brief visit, I am sure to such as 
the Manor House produces, you shall have 
an hospitable welcome.'' 

"'Twould give me pleasure. Sir Murdoch, 
to do so, but I fear my time will scarcely 
allow me. You of course were acquainted 
with Emily Aylett ? " 
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*' I was not, but my wife knew her in- 
timately." 

" If you will honour me by taking a seat 
with me on this stone bench, I will detail 
for Lady Douglas' information, (who at least 
it may be expected, will take more interest in 
these particulars, than one who knew not 
Emily,) an outline of that unfortunate child's 
history. 

"My father's name was Augustus De 
Warren, (according to the corrupted manner 
in which that name is now spelt,) and 
lineally descended from the celebrated Norman 
William de Guirenne. Being the oflfspring 
x)f a younger branch of the family, his patri- 
mony was very inconsiderable, and he took 
holy orders. Through the interest of a 
Bishop, who was a relative of my grand- 
mother, he was inducted to a small living in 
the West of England. He married, and I 
was their only child. As soon as I came to 
years of understanding, he told me of the 
ancient blood which circulated in my veins, 
and I determined, if possible, by an honour- 
able industry to acquire, that which alone 
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was wanting, to give a De Warren a more 
befitting station in society. At fifteen I 
embarked for Barbadoes, a needy adventurer 
— a follower of fortune ! The introductions 
which I possessed were sufficient vouchers 
for my statements, and I had no difficulty in 
meeting with an appointment. At first my 
salary was inconsiderable — but my perse- 
verance was indomitable, and with a willing 
hand, and a stout ];ieart, I felt within me 
the certainty of ultimate success. Ere long 
I was taken into partnership by a sugar 
merchant, our business annually increased, 
and before I was thirty, I found myself 
worth ten thousand pounds. I came over on 
a visit to England, fell in love, and married 
the daughter of a half-pay officer. With my 
bride I soon returned, and fitted up a genteel 
residence in the suburbs of Kingstown, 
which at the period of which I speak (now 
forty-five years ago) was a much more incon- 
siderable place than it has sincje become. 

^' The fruit of our union consisted of one 
child — a girl. I ardently hoped for a boy ; 
this Providence denied. Our business went 
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on prosperously^ and my accumulations in a 
relative proportion. My father's stipend 
being small, I made an annual addition 
which became necessary, as he had by 
becoming bondsman for a parishioner, lost his 
own little property. My parents lived to an 
advanced age, and have for many years been 
the silent tenants of one grave, in that 
village church-yard, which remembrance yet 
portrays with well-nigh the reality of a real 
picture. When Augusta grew up, we sent 
her to England in order to have the advan- 
tages of a superior, an accomplished education. 
I confided her to the care of a friend in the 
metropolis, and she was placed at a school in 
what was then one of the western suburbs, 
which, however, has since become a bona fide 
part of London. My wife, not many months 
after the child's departure, was taken 
suddenly ill of the endemic fever of the 
island, and died. I was now left in the 
world with no relations, save my daughter, 
and to her I looked as the comfort and solace 
of my declining years. My wife's friends 
had never treated me with that respect, 
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which as a good husband, a man who had 
been the architect of his own fortunes — ^and 
as a De Warren, as I conceived I merited, 
so I forgot them ; and now never acknow- 
ledged another individual as kindred, save 
my child. 

"During the vacations, Augusta resided 
with my Mend, and he and his wife were 
unto her parents, in all but name. Having 
no children of their own, they ere long re- 
garded Augusta with the affection of a 
daughter. At Midsummer and Christmas, 
when she remained with them for weeks 
together, during each recess, they often gave 
parties, and were fi'equently invited in 
return. 

^'Such an agreeable change from scholastic ' 
restraint was, as may be imagined, cordially 
welcomed by a vivacious, sprightly girl of 
sixteen. Now commenced the sad career of 
her misfortunes. A young man of acute 
parts, and gentlemanly address, met her at a 
ball. He was smitten with her charms — 
contrived to see her again— and won her 
young and confiding heart. She had given 
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to him her hand, her affections, in the 
thoughtl(».ss fervour of a first love. He com- 
municated not the secret, even to her foster- 
mother, and my English Mends were blinded 
and outwitted throughout! Her suitor 
had, by an ingenious course of enquiry, 
ascertained all particulars relative to my own 
circumstances, nor can it be doubted that 
probabilities of her futui'e fortune formed 
not any mean incentive in his following up 
the suit. He stole her away from school 
immediately prior to the completion of her 
education, and about a month before her 
seventeenth birth-day. The affair, as you 
may suppose, was one of intense annoyance 
to my friends to whose watching I had con- 
fided her, and one of inexpressible grief to 
myself. 

" The abducter was a man of respectable 
connections ; but having become so dissipated 
and utterly lost to propriety, his family had 
discarded him. Bred at Eton and Oxford, 
and having come out as a first-class man, he 
evinced talents which might, had they rightly 
been cultivated, have carriedhim to the loftiest 
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heights of ambition. Having decided on 
the h&T as a profession, he repaired to the. 
metropolis to eat his dinners, and in due 
course was called. His first brief was in a 
case of divorce, which, from the J»gh charac- 
ters of the parties concerned, caused the 
deepest interest amongst the higher grades 
of society. The young pleadiBr's defence 
^ a masterpiece of casuistry and thrilling 
eloquence. Lord Erskine, who sat in judg- 
ment, and who was one of the most acoom- 
plished orators who ever adorned the British 
courts, in summing up dwelt markedly on 
the genius of the youthful aspirant, and: 
volunteered the opinion that he was destined 
to a splendid career. 

" The fascinations of society with syren 
voice allured him from his studies ; he mixed 
with men of fashion and moral worthlessness, 
and ere long his profession had ceased to 
emulate, he thought of it with disgust. To 
raise money, he gave post obitSj and before 
two twelvemonths of London life had fleeted 
over his head, his liabilities were unquestion- 
ably beyond the intrinsic value of the few 

VOL. IH4 p 
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paternal acres lie would one dav inlierit. To 
earn Something was now e^edient; he 
became editor of a weekly newspaper, wrote 
political pampUets, and occasionally an article 
in one of the Quarterly Beviews. His nights 
were passed in the boxes of the Opera, in 
the greei^-room of Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, to which places, as a member of the 
press, he had the general entree ; or if not 
there, most likely at one of the gambling^ 
hells. By some means or other, he also kept 
his footing in good society. He sang sweetly, 
danced elegantly, knew on terms of personal 
acquaintance the last imported cantatrice^ or 
most applauded sopranelle^ overflowed with 
anecdote and repartee, and to these acquisi- 
tions might be enumerated well-favoured 
looks and genteel maimers. It was not to be 
wondered at that his company would be 
<x)urted, in whatever circles be mixed* 

"After the marriage, I communicated with 
his fEkther, and we decided on allowing him 
and his young wifi^ a small income, sufficient 
for commonplace comforts, but unequal to 
anything in tho shape of superfluities* This 
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was done in order, if possible, to coerce him 
into habits of industry. I was so aggrieved 
at my daughter's inconsistency-and I ^ 
going to say ingratitude^— that I did not come 
to England to see her. Instead of her 
husband renoimcing his recent mode of life, 
and returning to his profession, he gradually 
became more abandoned than ever. In ond 
vice or another, he wasted every guinea on 
which he could place his hands. Proud and 
unbending (which is not uncommonly the 
feeling associated with exalted talents and 
debasing vices), he never asked any further 
assistance, and step by step they became 
lower and lower in degradation and poverty. 
Augusta dared not to tell me the positive 
condition of their circumstances; she did, 
however, in part disclose it, and I augmented 
their allowance. 

"Whenever a remittance arrived, she had 
not, poor girl, the strength of resolution to 
deny him; with a mania for gambUng, 
bordering on real madness, he hurried off to 
the scenes of robbery and fraud, and the 
harpies of those horrible haunts soon won 

p 2 . 
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from him what was required for the common 
necessaries of life. Becoming more and more 
impoverished, they had now removed to the 
humblest description of apartments, and 
resided in districts as nndiscoverable as if in 
the Steppes of Asia, or the Savannahs of the 
West. But I ought to have told you that 
they had one child — a little girl ; yes^ dear 
innocent, handsome as a cherub!'' [Th& 
stranger heaved a deep sigh, and was for a 
moment silent.] 

" Well, I at length determined to come to 
England, see into their precise condition, 
and try if possible to reason the lost within 
the pale of reclamation. To my horror I 
found them living in a dingy, dirty, ill-venti- 
lated, court out by Clerkenwell ! I could 
scarcely believe the testimony of my own 
eyes. I had resolved on being politic, well 
knowing the pride and imperious temper of 
my son-in-law. Yes, I had resolved to for- 
give, to persuade, to reason, to be forbearing. 
You may sometimes. Sir Murdoch, reach the 
haven of your wishes by tacking, when it 
would be dangerous to attempt ; running in 
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witH the breeze, I talked kindly to him, and 
said I would do anything, overlook all, if he 
would reform. He rose up before me, with 
tall and majestic air, his cheek paled, and for 
a moment he spoke not. * Mr. De Warren,' 
gaid he, after a pause of some moments, ^ I 
Reserve not this kindness — ^this forbearance. 
I have acted wrongly — cruelly. I took from 
you clandestinely the child of your heart — r 
the hope of your life. My course of conduct 
has embittered her cup, and she has drunk 
to the very dregs the chalice of sorrow. . It 
is true that the acknowledgment of error is 
some degree of atonement, In my own case 
it is but little. Most men, when they act 
culpably, can bring forth some extenuating 
circumstances ; I have none. It is true th^t 
in the waywardness of early life (and I am 
yet young, Mr. De Warren), that impetuous 
natures like my own are with little diflBculty 
traduced from virtue. 

. "' Oh, Virtue ! how much is there in thy • 
name, which, if mortals but revered aright^ 
that calls forth our praise — how much ia 
that attribute of the spiritually perfect, that^ 
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would save from remorse, and bring us hap^ 
piness. What hath he lost whose inward 
eye is blind to thee — who heeds — who loyes 
thee not — whose aotions are not moulded to 
thy golden rules ? Standing as a beaoon on 
a hill to guide the toiling pilgrim as ho 
wends his weary way in darkness far below, 
fAiTn'tig as the silent star in midnight skies^ 
symbolling heaven, and as an irradiation from 
the throne of God, yet groyelling man raises 
not his visage to catch thy holy light, but 
gropes inhis cave of earth — ^Uke Cyclops of old 
maddened with blindness — ^from riot, rebel- 
lion, and lust. Had I but barkened to thy 
precepts, and been directed by thy man- 
dates, now I had eaten the bread of comfort 
instead of the ashes of repentance ! 

"'The squallid child of misery, whose 
wretchedness is indicated by filth and rass, 
wlu, filches aU that comes ^tlun his feloS: 
ous grasp, is infinitely less culpable for his 
crimes than I for my follies. Splendid op- 
portunities I have trampled in the dust, 
laughed at respectability and every laudable 
emulation, prostituted talents perhaps not 
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below the arerage standard, have !run to 
waste, though knowing tiie better part, done 
wrong and never right. Sir, from thi3 hour 
I will reform. My hands are unstained, 
though my heart is crushiBd, Procure for 
me, if possible, some foreign appointment. 
1 must leave London, flee from the jsoenes of 
temptation, depravity, or — or I shall be 
utterly, eternally lost !^ 

^^ These words were concluded in maniacal 
wildness ; his thin, white hand trembled as 
he waved it in air, suiting the action to the 
word, a few hot and scalding drops issued 
from the molten tribulations of his soul ; he 
sank in speechless agony I Augusta stood 
by, burying her &oe in her hands. 

" I took for them more comfortable lodg- 
ings, ar^d supplied them with a sum suitable 
for present exigencies. Knowing a friend in 
the East India Direction, I called upon 
him, told the story as far as I have now de« 
tailed it, and asked him for a civil appoint^ 
ment, if possiUe in the legal profession, as I 
felt convinced the appointed would, if he 
kept his promise, even yet distinguish him* 
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self. This request was at once grantBd. 
The husband of my child expressed his gra* 
titude to the Director and myself, declaring 
again and again he would not belie the trust 
reposed in him. 'A vessel will sail for 
Madras, Mr. De Warren, in a month,' said the 
Director. * At once see about their outfit, 
and as there is something in the young 
man's face which speaks of honesty, I will 
venture to give him a recommendatory letter 
to tiie Governor. If he conduct himself 
properly he wiU take a good position in 
society, and 'twill cancel the follies of the 
past.' "No time was lost in the necessary 
preparations, and by the day appointed the 
voyagers were in readiness. 

^^ There was one consideration of a pain- 
ful nature, nor could it be avoided. My 
Mend, the Director, who had passed half a 
life time in the «ast, declared it would be 

"nothing short of insanity to take their child, 
that it would be tantamount to taking it to 
its grave. Augusta, after many tears and 
entreaties, consented to leave it. I promised 

• that it should be guarded with ^very soUci- 
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tude, and when it had passed the dangerous 
age it should (if they had not returned) un- 
der proper protection be sent to them* On 
the day of embarkation I took of them a 
painful farewell. It was, after all even that 
had passed, a hard parting. But I hoped 
^tiUforhis reformation, their return, and my 
future happiness. Alas ! from that hour to 
this, the vessel was never spoken. Years, 
long, weary, tiresome years since then have 
glided over, but they have never brought the 
shadow, the echo of a tiding of that noble 
bark, The Ocean Flower, which doubtless is 
now a wreck in the fathomless depths of the 
mighty deep, and there, too, lie whitening 
the bones of Oswald and Augusta Aylett ! 

^*To place the child with a responsible 
person was of weighty importance. This, 
however, was satisfactorily arranged before 
the parents' embarkation. My mother had 
a distant relative, who for some years had 
been governess in the family of her connec- 
tion, the Bishop, previously referred to, 
who presented my father with the living. 
!From an accumulation of small savings in 
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thift oapadty, in addition to a small smii 
bequeathed to her, she was enabled to live iu 
humble comfort. When young she wa^ 
engaged to a country surgeon, who unfortu^ 
nately came to an untimely death. She 
TOwed to never giye her hand to another, 
and in order to flee from the scenes of her 
grief she removed to a distant part of the 
country, purchased a smaU residence, and for 
many years, there passed the even tenor of 
her life. Her protege was, in due time, 
sent to school, and her foster-aunt (she called 
her frequently by that appellation) took 
much deUght in watching her welfare and 
progress. During the vacations, she some- 
times resided with her protector, sometimes in 
summer made a tour with the instructeress. 
I need scarcely observe, Sir Murdoch, that I 
am referring to Mrs. Parkins and Emily 
Aylett. My letters, for years, were addressed 

to Ivy Cottage, EUeringay, shire. Till 

this hour I never had seen it* 

^Mt would be a prolix and useless detail in 
jxxe to recount the sad history of my grand- 
child, in addition to that of my long lost 
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Augusta. Had Godfrey De Bohun only en- 
quired into the &mily and particulars of one 
whom without reason he repudiated, all might 
have been well. He would have averted 
from his own head a host of troubles — More- 
ton and Emily might have been here and 
happy ! The ancient blood of a De Warren 
would have added lustre to the pedigree of 
his own house ; and Moreton would ulti- 
mately have received as the dowry of his 
wife, the splendid fortune of a hundred 
thousand pounds ! Alas ! for human pride 
— aks ! for purblind human reason. But I 
am speaking to Godfrey De Bohun's child 
and her husband. He and his son sleep in 
that village church, whose hoary tower peeps 
religiously above the darkyewtrees in yonder 
valley. Their spirits have gone to their ac- 
count — ^their memories have the utter for- 
giveness of Marcus De Warren ! 

" After Emily's death, I, with all proper 
expedition, wound up my busings concerns 
in the west. Indeed, I should have done so 
twelve months later, had the dear child not 
died^ I found, after settling my afiBurs, I 
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had amassed (and honourably too, Sir 
Murdoch) a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

" I have made a voyage to England for 
the purpose of building and endowing a 
school in my native village — ^there, also, 
founding alms-houses, and settling a sum for 
the increase of the stipend my father deemed 
scanty and insufficient. I have done this, 
thoughlhave many years embraced theBoman 
Catholic faith. I have made these bequests 
to Protestant institutions in honour of my 
sainted father s memory. I then repaired to 
Edinburgh, and discovered that my grand- 
-child was interred at a pretty little Kirk- 
yard not far distant. I made a pilgrimage to 
moralize over the dust I loved. From thence 
I proceeded to London to find out Mrs. Par- 
kins, but in vain. I am now posting down 
to Liverpool, where I embark to-morrow, 
and have made EUeringay in my way. After 
a few weeks sojourn at Barbadoes, I return 
to Europe. I shall then haste to the con- 
tinent, enter some monastic institution, and 
bestow the entirety of my worldly acquisi- 
tions to our Holy Mother Church ! 
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" Life, my young friends, is full of thorny 
paths and bitter draughts. I have panted 
after imagined blessings — ^when pursued 
have found them shadows. You are both 
young — many years are, in all probability, 
yours — for evil or for good. Employ them 
aright, and set not your hearts on vanity. 
My glass (as you may see by these locks, and 
the hard lines of this wrinkled brow) will 
soon be nm. In monastic calm, and in the 
reflective hours of cloistered gloom, my soul 
shall essay to lave from it the impurities 
of mundane corruptions ; aud departing in 
the sacred bosom of our Holy Mother, it shall 
hope to flee to the realms of beatitude ! 
"Farewell I my young friends, I leave with 
you the blessings of old MarcusDe Warren." 

The stranger rose from his seat, and in a 
few moments was wending down the thick 
hawthorn-flanked walk, which conducted to 
the Cross-Boads' Inn. 

Sir Murdoch and Lady Douglas, astonished 
at the incident, reflectively retraced their 
steps to the Hall. 
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GBAPTEE. X. 

How are tbe roses on that cheek decay 'd 
Which late the purple light of youth display 'd I 

Beattie. 

Yeab,8, long, eventful years, have loUed 
nway since I was a student at the University 
of the northern metropolis. Life since then 
has presented its varied phases of good or ill, 
and with the world's concerns and its cares 
I have been no stranger. Yet such have 
not made me forget the days to which I now 
revert. Eecollection re-summons to its 
vision, with strange truthfulness, things long 
passed away, and brings again into a sort of 
ideal reality circumstances and their associa* 
tions, which He far over the vista of time. 
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Wonderful attribute art thou, Memory--— a Jray 
of that divinity woven iii our nature, mys-* 
terious ajid incomprehensible — -the imma- 
terial something added to material being, sub- 
jectto no lawsof matter, of space, or duration! 
In the southern outskirts of the old town 
there was a culrde-sac kind of square, which, 
doubtless, in the days of yore, was more 
fashionable than now^ This was Park-Place* 
There stood the once proud mansion of a 
metropolitan magnate, darkened and anti- 
quated by the breath of time. In the down- 
ward course of its destiny, it had imdergone 
various reverses and mefcmiorphoses. The 
old fabric is now faithfully imaged to my 
sight- I can see its little wall-girt paddock, 
which it were utter mockery to designate by 
the name of park, and surely the place 
could not have taken its prenomen from that 
confined little plot. I can still behold the 
unpretending entrance-gates, the half-dozen 
dirty, 3moke-begrimed sheep cropping the 
bare herbage in their intramural range, the 
piles of tall and sombre houses by which it 
was honuned in, the garden rua to waste, 
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the few overgrown shrubs^ the air of deso- 
lation and decay which pervaded, with divers 
other features not more welcome in the re* 
trospect. Then entering the mslnsion, the 
spacious, dreary, iU-lighted haU ; «ie narrow, 
stone stairs^ that spirally conducted to the 
upper stories ; the bloomy rooms, with theif 

huge locks, and empanelled walls, which 
showed that earlier generations did not 
sacrifice strength for decoration. Then as-^ 
cending to the second floor, and proceeding 
to the further extremity of a dusky corridor, 
is presented to my mind's eye a small, 
retired, lonely apartment^ which I called 
the Snuggery. Again, come to view its old- 
fashioned fireplace, the narrow and stoutly 
framed windows, with their faded curtains, 
the small table littered with books and 
papers, Shakspeare's soiled bust, the half^ 
dozen frameless engravings nailed to th^ 
panels, the capacious easy-chair, in which I 
ensconced nlyself over the fire, again, I say^ 
the«(e come to view with the distinctness of 
yesterdfif: I Well, this old mansion was th6 
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matemete where I then resided as resident 
obstetric physician. 

One evening, now well remembered, when 
lost in the abstraction of study, immediately 
previous to my going up to an examina- 
tion, my attention was roused by a loud 
knock that threatened to send in the door. 
^* Come in," shouted I ; after which momen- 
tarily entered the porter, butler, factotum — 
^^aut quocunque alio nomine gaudet^^^ as 
Dalgetty would have said. 

" Mr. Milford," said he, hurriedly, "you're 
to gae to No. — , Sailsbury-Street the noo, 
an' ye please, sir." 

'' To Sailsbury-street ! — where — where 
— :what is the name — on what business, 
Davie, eh?" demanded I of the broad- 
shouldered, thick-set Highlandman, who had 
bid adieu to the wilds of Mull for the better 
living and greater opportunities for fame and 
fortune in Edinburgh. 

^* Dinna ken, sir, dinna ken ; the laddie 
tault me No. — , Sailsbury-Street, and awa 
he gaed as if the deil had sent him." 

^^If I shall be detained you'll know where 

VOL. ni. Q 
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I anil DaYie," said I, throwing on my cloak 
and hurrying oflf to the place directed. 

Pacing along the flags, I conld not aroid 
the idea that there was some mistake in the 
nu»tter. I had not on my Hst any patient in 
that street. " Howeyer," thought I, " it is 
my duty to go.'' It was a clear, jfrosty night, 
but my cogitations made me forget the 
uncomfortableness of leaving the warm fire- 
side. 

On reaching my destination, the door of 
JSo. — was slightly on the jar, and ere I had 
ascended the steps a respectably dressed 
female, with a candle in her hand, politely, 
bade me walk in, and ushered me into a 
smaU but dean and neatly famished sitting- 
room. 

^^Mr. Milford, I suppose?'' said she, ia- 
.quiringly. 

" My name is Milford ; yes.'' 

"Mrs. M^ Andrews, the matron of your 
hospital," returned she, " is my sister, and 
she recommended you to attend a stranger 
lady, who is now lodging in my house, and 
who will, I fancy, soon require your pre- 
sence." , 
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This personage was a squat, square-built, 
red-&tced little woman, apparently on the 
wrong side of forty. Her small deep-set 
eyes, low brow, slightly compressed mouth, 
and sinister look, rendered her not the most 
prepossessing of her sex. After a little pre- 
liminary conversation, she bade me follow 
her into the adjoining apartment, wherein 
I was to be introduced to my patient. This 
apartment I found an exceedingly comfort- 
able dormitory. The fire burnt brightly in 
the frost air of the erening, and imparted 
a more than wonted cheerftilness, — ^whilst 
the red moreen curtains, the few pictures in 
their gilded frames, the pretty lamp that 
stood on the table emitting its pale beams, 
with various other et csDteras, which, if they 
did not impress the mind with notions of 
affluence, they did of content and comfort, 
and led the beholder to deem it a nice, quiet, 
out-of-the-way-of4he-world little room. In 
an easy-chair In the comer sat an elderly 
lady, who respectfully aroae and acknow- 
ledged my entrance. The mistress of the 
house followed close at my heels, and said, 

a 2 
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by May of introduction : — " It is the doctor 
from Park-Place, Ma'am,'* addressing her- 
self to the occupant of the easy-chair. 

"Do take this seat — do, sir, I beseech 
you," said the elderly lady, as she arose, and 
pointed to the luxurious chair in which she 
had been sitting. " It is a cold night, and 
this comer will be agreeable," continued 
she, in. a kind but half-subdued tone of yoica. 
" You are sent for, sir," resumed she, after 
a short pause, " to attend a , lady who now 
sleeps there" — pointing to the bed on the op- 
posite side of the room — " and may God in 
his goodness grant her to survive her coming 
illness," continued she, with a deep and 
anxious sigh. She then, with hushed and 
measured step advanced to the bed, and par- 
tially drew aside the curtains, but the patient 
was in a tranquil slumber. I returned to my 
seat, and begged she might not be disturbed. 
She reiterated her devout wishes for the 
safe delivery of the lady ; and, as she again 
thus earnestly expressed herself^ I did not 
fail to observe her voice grew tremulous. 

During the interval of our conversation I 
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could ever and anon hear the soft breathings 
of the now unconscious patient. My eyes 
inyoluntarily cast a furtive glance at the 
various objects in the room, and from one 
observation and another my curiosity became 
not a little excited. On a side-table was a 
very handsome writing-desk, elaborately in- 
let with pearl, and which at a glance belonged 
not to famished lodgings* On the mantel* 
piece were a costly bracelet and a large 
brooch bearing a miniature likeness, and 
also a couple of richly-set rings. In the 
bright rays of the lamp and blazing fire my 
scrutinizing glance could at once perceive 
they were not baubles. On a email stand* 
table near me lay a snowy cambric handker- 
chief, edged with lace, and in one comer I 
observed the initials E. A. From those and 
other objects it was pretty evident the sleep* 
ing lady would prove a lady in reaUty^ I 
say there was something mysterious in all 
this, yet I did not venture to offer any in- 
quisitive remarks, "Time," thought I, 
" will at length disclose the secret — if secret 
there be.'^ The elder said that Mrs. Allen 
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(for this was the lady's name) was very 
young to be a mother — Sheaved a deep sigh^ 
and again expressed her fears of the result. 

'^ She is in a delicate state of health/' con* 
tinued the elderly lady ; ^^ she has been so ner- 
yo,» of late, p«,r thin; I wonld give n>y 

love?" abruptly said the speaker as she 
turned towards the bed, and spoke in a 
louder tone. No reply was given. In the 
momentary pause which followed, the sofk 
respirations were once more audible. From 
her conversation and mode of speaking, it 
was evident she was not Scotch, and her de- 
meanour and address bespoke of education 
and good breeding. 

Some half hour had passed over, when a 
sweet and plaintive voice said, "what is the 
time, ma'am — is it night or is it morning ? 
I have been dreaming, and am bewildered." 

" 'Tis but half-past seven, love, and here 
is the doctor — ^here is Dr. Milford !" 

After such intimation of my professional 
presence, I now made myself acquainted 
with the fair patient, whose slumber I had 
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been loath to interrupt. I gazed upon one 
of the most interesting faces — on a being 
that seemed less of earth than heaven ! The 
charmingly plaintive melancholy, the soft, 
subdued liguishing of features exquidtefy 
beautiful, that tranquil and lofty brow, those 
large lustrous eyes, renderedmore captivating 
by the slight drooping of their snowy lids, and 
imparting the tinge of thoughtful sadness, 
the luxuriant clusters of sunny ringlets, 
which imconfinedly fell in graceful disarray 
over a bust on which an Angelo or a Salvator 
Bosa would have gazed with rapture, formed 
a specimen of human loveliness which artists, 
might vainly try to imitate — ^poets to des- 
cribe ! The Saxon Edith could not have been 
more beautiful ! On her small and exqui- 
sitely chiselled hand shone a costly brilliant ; 
by her side was carelessly thrown a shawl, 
not to be mistaken with its cashmeric dyes ; 
partially hid by the folds of the shawl lay a 
small thick volume, with its gold edges and 
silver clasp, from which I conjectured it to 
be the Book of Books. In an agitated tone 
of dismay she expressed her doubts of re* 
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covery. I tended such consolatory observa- 
tions as I best could summon to my tongue* 
After sitting some time I rose to depart, pre- 
viously assui-ing them I would promptly 
return on being sent for. Throwing my 
cloak around my shoulders, I was in a few 
minutes abstractedly retracing my steps to 
Park-Place. 

Beaching the Snuggery I rang the bell^ 
ordered coffee, and at the same time desired 
Davie to inform Mrs. M' Andrews of my 
wish to speak to her. 

" I believe," said I, " you kindly recom- 
mended me to attend a patient whom I have 
just been visiting— a stranger lady now 
lodging with your sister in Sailsbury 
Street ? " 

" I did so, sir ; first, because I felt satisfied 
she would be perfectly safe under your care ; 
secondly, I thought you would take more 
interest iu a patient (witib whom there ap- 
p6ars a mystery) than some of those business 
men of the world, who merely discharge 
their duties, and have little time or inclina- 
tion to attend to anything which does not 
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redonnd to profit or adyantage. I conceived^ 
sir, she might find some sympathies in one 
like yourself, who had not yet been chUled 
by the ingratitude of the world : and, if my 
sLises^not mistaken, she is a person 
respecting whose history we are but little 
acquainted; if we were, it might prove a 
strange narration.'^ 

" Has Mrs. Allen been long at her present 
residence ? " inquired I. 

" As near as I can calculate, about three 
months," returned Mrs. M' Andrews. 

"Is it known from whence she came^ 
what or who is her husband or what the 
circumstances that brought such strangers 
from a distance ? " 

" Nothing whatever is known of them by 
my sister,'' replied the matron. " Letters 
come occasionally, and always bearing the 
London post-mark. A handsome crest is on 
the seal. My sister, who is rather curious 
in the matter, can make nothing farther out, 
I recollect the evening on which they came ; 
I chanced to be at my sister's. A loud ring 
annoxmced the visitors ; a hackney-coach wa$ 
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at the door, out of which two ladies and a 
gentleman desc^ided ; the latter had taken 
the apartments on the morning of that day, 
so all was in readiness for their arriyal. The 
gentleman was of taU. and commanding 
fignre, wore a blue militaiy cloak lined 
with scarlet shalloon, as he passed along the 
lobby I thought him a handsome man, and, 
from the glance whidi I had, supposed him 
to be from eight-and-twenty to thirty years 
of age. Coffee was ordered, and the geatle- 
man did not go till twelve o'clock, after 
which he returned to the Waterloo hotel, 
where for some days they had been staying. 
On the following morning he came about ten 
o^clock, remained an hour, and from that 
time he has not visited the lodgers. My 
sister stated that, on his leaving, she heard 
a loud sobbing in the parlour, and that, for 
some days after, Mrs. Allen's eyes looked as 
if she had been constantly weeping. She 
ate little, and passed most of the following 
week in bed. The elderly lady said she was 
iU, and supplied many excuses for the deep 
melancholy in which the poor patient had 
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been cast. She was exceedingly careful in 
all she said, and my sister still continued 
wondering and doubtful as before.'' 

^^Tour relation of these particulars has 
quite confirmed the opinions I had formed 
-"--that these are mysterious people. It seems 
odd for a husband to leave so yoxtng and 
beautiful a wife, and more especially under 
the present circumstances. It is possible 
that concerns of deep moment have demanded 
his presence elsewhere, that his absence for 
a time is unavoidable, and it would be 
uncharitable to put a severe construction on 
these curious facts. Perhaps the marriage 
has been a clandestine one, and a reconci- 
liation may, ere long, be effected." 

"Time — ^time, sir, will most likely tell 
the truth,'' said Mrs. M^Andrews. 

At this moment Davie arrived with the 
coffee, and thus terminated the conversation 
relative to a subject on which I could not 
help musing. 

At three o'clock on the following morning 
I was hastily summoned to Sailsbury Street, 
I hurried off without loss of time. In a few 
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minutes I was at the place of my destinatioii* 
Long before the grey light of the morning had 
begun to shed its dim yisibleness, the agony 
of her travail had passed away, and she had 
given birth to a son who lived but a few 
brief minutes. The loving mother, in the 
anguish of her heart, expressed her sorrow 
that the babe was dead. ^^ But,'^ said she, as 
God willeth — not as I will 1 ^' I promised to 
call early on the morrow, and then departed* 

Davie, doubtless with all good wishes for 
my welfare and quiet sleep, had concluded 
that as I had been up most of the night he 
would allow me to doze on. He did so until 
the Tron* had, as he was wont to express 
himself, " chappit twarl o' the clock.'* He 
then deemed it time for me to shake oflf my 
slumbers, and, after knocking to no answer, 
opened the door, protruded his Highland 
visage, and then, in tone and attitude, as if 
invoking the shades of Ossian, exclaimed : 

" Maister Milford, Maister Milford, be ye 
goin' to get up the day ? It's gane twarl o' 
the time ! " 

* Tron Church, Edinburgh. 
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"Hallo! who's there?'' shouted I, half 
^wake aud half asleep. 

"Its jistme, sir; jist happas to be mysel, 
ye ken^ I thocht I'd ca' ye, as it has gane 
twarl." 

"Gone what? — ^past what?" ejaculated 
I) in amazement, 

"Past twarl o' the clock, Maister Mil* 
ford;' 

"What an egregious old fool you must 
be ! Confound your old SLighland pate not 
tocaUme before," said I, peevishly, jumping 
out of bed and seizing my watch, which was 
most provokingly ticking away at twenty 
minutes past twelve. The mid-day sun was 
in streaming rays struggling through the 
csrevices of the ponderous shutters, which 
supplied the place of curtains, and it might 
be said, of iron stanchions^ I atrabiUously 
drew on my trousers, and grumbled furiously 
at the stupidity of my Highland valet. 
" They'll think I am never going to-day. If 
it had been some patients I should have cared 
less — ^been less concerned." 
. On the first ebullition of my wrath, Davie 
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stole down stairs nmttering, and doubtless 
throwing out his yengeM expletives as he 
proceeded. 

On reaching the Snuggery, coffee, kippered 
salmon, and the et caeteras, were in readiness 
Dn the little square table, which I recollect 
so well ; and it is but justice to say, that 
although I had vented my rage on the 
functionary of Park Place, he had lost no 
time in the preparation of breakfast When 
he came into the room I began to calmly 
remonstrate with him for not calling me 
before. He replied, he had done so in perfect 
unconsciousness of any supposition that 
wished to be up before— ^declared it had been 
done in kindest consideration to me — ^thought 
it too bad to be scolded for his good inten^ 
tions. His arguments were decidedly the 
best. I felt annoyed at having lost my 
temper, as I knenv* the old man would have 
perilled his existence for me ; I therefore^ 
placed in his bony hand a half-crown piece, 
which, in Davie's mind, fully atoned for all 
I had said. 

On arriving at my ^tient's I foxmid Mrs. 
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Allen composed and tranquil, but a quiet 
melancholy had settled on that Saxon &ce, 
which daylight showed still more &scmating. 
She cordially grasped my hand^ and then 
reiterated her thanks for my attentions. 
She took £:om her pnise a couple of guineas, 
then placed them in my hand, at the same 
time making many apologies for so small a 
fee. "One of these days,'' said she, "I 
fihaU be better enabled to give you a more 
substantial acknowledgment of my obligations 
for your very kind attentions/' I was not 
a little perplexed how to act. The lady had 
thrown out a delicate hint that her circum* 
stances were limited* The odious coins I 
wanted not ; and if I had, it would haye 
been impossible to desire them imder such 
circumstances ; again, if I refosed them, it 
would haye been like supposing my patient's 
poverty-tt would b, ^ her ^d^ «. 
obligation, and such might give pain to a 
sensitiye mind. I put the money in my 
pocket, but never did the loss of fees give me 
such discomfort as the compelled acceptance 
of this. 
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I called in the eyening, and was cordially 
welcomed by my new Mends, Mrs. AUen 
expressed a wish that I should see the infant 
corpse, "^ake the candle," said the invalid, 
^^ and do show Br. Milfordthe departed babe. 
my God, were I but with it!" continued 
she, whilst those dark-blue eyes were filled 
to overflowing. 

To one whose daily lot it had been to gaze 
on the perishing remains of mortality, the 
sight of a dead child was in itself of little 
interest. Death's spoils had too long been 
familiar to my eye to give any concern or 
afford novelty. Let not the reader, howevez*, 
suppose that those whose office it is to become 
familiarized with such sights lose their sen- 
sibility — ^become callous to suffering — or 
that their hearts acquire a stoniness. Par 
from it ; but duty requires they should divest 
themselves of morbid emotions, and have no 
maudlin sympathies, where action and col- 
lectedness of mind are so often indispensable 
for the welfare of those imder their care. As 
a member of that profession, I would not 
here, in a tone of vain, inflated boasting, 
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trumpet forth the virtues of ourselves, yet, 
as an impartial judge, an unbiassed speaker, 
I might aver that the practitioners of the 
healing art are in reality the practical Chris- 
tians. The pulpit orator, in his fluent 
display, may there inculcate the actions of 
virtue — ^graphically depict imaginary scenes 
of poverty and affliction— eloquently portray 
sights most appalling of wretchedness and 
sorrow — talk in affecting language of halls 
of pestilence and haunts of death — ^harrow 
the mind by the destitution of uncared-for 
vice and friendless \irtue — he may paint 
such scenes in studied phrase and finely- 
perorated diction, without any nearer ap- 
proach to the reality than the velvet cushion 
over which he leans. Professing philan- 
thropists may expatiate on their familiarity 
with man's worst condition, and tell of dens 
of infamy and disease ; but it is the parish 
doctor and the good physician who are 
brought in daily and intimate relation with 
those gloomy and darkened pictures of 
humanity. They are ever ready to encounter 
dangers more dread and fatal than the dead- 

VOL. III. E 
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liest battle-field; often they are rewarded 
with no retuxn but the honest applause of 
their own hearts, and, it may be, doomed to 
die the nncanonised martyrs of applied 
science I 

I followed more through considerations of 
politeness than from any real satisfEu^tion. 
The little sitting-room was calm^ and dull, 
and deathly ! The cnrfiuns were drawn, and 
an air of sombre gloom beq)ok6 the spoiler 
had visited. Over the side-table was thrown 
an ample white doth, which evidently hid an 
object beneath. It did ! On removing the 
snowy coverlet, a beautifdlly-made little 
coffin was presented ; its handsome covering 
of light blue, the glittering rows of shining 
nails, the silvery tire, and the small breast- 
plate, rendered it fantastically pretty, if such 
an epithet might be applied to any receptacle 
for the remains of mortality. She g^itly 
raised the lid, took off the fretted shroud^ 
and revealed the tranquil features of the 
sleeping innocent. Around its head was 
tastefully arrayed a wreath of winter flowers^ 
as if emblematic of the fate of that being, of 



^ 
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whom all that remained was as perishable as 

» 

they, — ^like themy to return to the dust that 
gave ! Sad reflection, methought, to think 
the slimy reptile must ere long revel on thy 
dear remains, the loathsome worm banquet 
on thy flesh, and that form soon turn to the 
insensate clod I 

In no great length of time my patient was 
convalescent ; yet although she did not posi* 
tiyely need professional attention, there was 
a languor remained whidi I deemed more a 
mental than a bodily malady. My visits, 
however, were not infrequent, and there 
sprang up something of kindliness and inti- 
macy between the ladies and myself. They 
were utter strangers in Scotland, and thus 
my calls, perhaps, broke the monotony of 
their quiet retirement. The elder repeatedly 
expressed a wish that I would pay them a 
visit whenever my leisure permitted. The 
more our acquaintance increased, the more I 
saw of them, the more I became convinced 
of their superiority. Little incidents con- 
Armed this opinion, and from time to time a 
word in conversation escaped that created 

B 2 
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my intenialcimofiily still more. The younger 
was exceedingly accomplished, and on eyery 
subject she conversed with fluency. Without 
any parade of literary attainments, it was 
evident she possessed a full and well-stored 
mind; and the language in which she 
ei^ressed her sentiments was of that high 
order for which in these days the better 
classes of her sex are distinguished. 

Some few months subsequent to tiie ac- 
couchement, I was hastily summoned to her 
lodgings, and found her in a fit. HerMend 
was in a state of intense alarm; and, in 
justice to the landlady, she was also ex- 
tremely anxious. Seeing at a glance that 
her paroxysm was not likely to be of serious 
import, I first endeavoured to tranquillise 
those who hung over her in such trepidation. 
The patient was laid on the so& ; her golden 
ringlets had escaped their gracefiil fastenings, 
and fell in negligent confusion around her 
face — that hce so bloodless, deathlike now, 
and that seemed to say every drop of the 
crimson current had ^' returned to its last 
citadel, the heart." Ever and anon she heaved 
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a deep sigh, then subsided into a still, motion- 
less quietude, like unto that sleep that 
" knows no waking.^' 

Bestoratires being applied, more con- 
sciousness was apparent. Ere long, in a 
dreamy and confused state, she opened her 
wandering eyes, and for a moment looked 
wildly around, closed them again, and, in a 
few minutes she sank as before into statuary 
repose. I requested that the patient might 
have an uninterrupted slumber. After a 
time she awoke, and was once more aware of 
what was passing around her, yet still her 
senses seemed confused, benumbed, and 
her soul drooped under her malady. The 
lightning shock was oyer ; the storm had ex- 
pended its fury, but the wreck remained; 
and long, long the tempest left a torpid calm 
— ^that after-silence of the heart I 

In the requisite attendance that followed, 
it became indisputable that there had been 
some mental suffering; the haggard look, 
the nightly watching, and corporeal decline, 
told there was a rooted sorrow in the brain. 

Week after week with noiseless pinion 
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sped awaji yet without bringing any change 
for the better. I tried such remedial mea- 
sures as the case required, yet without 
benefit ; the constant wasting went on, the 
features became more and more sunken and 
altered, and it was too manifest that gloomy 
apprehensions might with good grounds be 
formed. I suggested that another opinion 
should be giyen. I then desired a physician 
of eminenoe to meet me. The consultation 
was held, the prescription agreed to, the 
medicine long continued, but, alas ! with- 
out amendment : it was too obyious that in 
this instauce human aid would proye of little 
avail. 

Without troubling the reader with a prolix 
detail of particulars, I will not protract the 
sequeL Like a lonely and blighted flower, 
she &ded beneath the lightning-stroke of 
despair — she died I On that bed, on which 
but a few fleeting weeks before she had given 
birth to h^ departed in&nt, now lay the 
quiet corpse of its once beautiM mother I 
Disease and death had verily worked their 
ravages on her once fair face, the roseate 
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hues had fled, the hollow cheek and sunken 
eye were there — ^the ghastly traces of the 
spoiler's hand ! 

In the course of a few days the funeral 
took place. On my arrival at the house, two 
or three respectable neighbours, who had 
kindly come to pay their respects to the me- 
mory of the stranger lady, were seated in the 
little sitting-room I knew so well. The 
hearse and a mourning-coach were at the 
door. All that remained of Mrs. Allen left 
the house of the living for the home of th 
dead. The plain oaken cofiin, bearing the 
initials of the deceased's name and the date 
of her death, was put into the vehicle, and 
the simple cortege gently moved off to the 
pretty little village of Colinton. In the 
secluded churchyard of that retired hamlet 
the perishing form of the mother was lowered, 
to mingle with the dust of the infant, so 
that " in their death they were not divided." 

One day, subsequently, I received a note 
desiring me to call at Sailsbury-Street. On 
doing so, the now lonely lodger burst into 
an imrestrained flood of tears. After the first 
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ebullition of her fretting had passed, she be- 
came more calm, and at length informed me 
of the deceased's having left a small token 
of her regard and memory. She then put 
into my hand a handsome emerald ring, 
bearing the simple inscription, " jPVom jE. J.." 
ThiB treasured reUc I yet retain, and often 
now, though long and obliterating years have 
fled, do I steadfastly look upon the amulet, 
and think with a sigh on the donor ! 

She also gave me the following verses 
which had been written by the deceased not 
long before her death : — 

STANZAS. 
The hollow cheek may waste in bitterness, 
And the heart's pulse subdued grow cold and weak ; 
The tortured mem'ry brood o*er its distress, 
And crushed affection it in vain may seek 
The balm of consolation, and may wreak 
Its agonies on sprites of air, when none 
Are near to note its sorrows — nor to speak 
In accents of compassion — ^in the tone 
Of friendliness, when lost, forsaken, and undone. 

To one whose hopes, whose happiness are gone, 
Who feels a blighted aiid a blasted thing, 
A wreck deserted, shatterVl, and alone ; 
Whose soul is winter, and o*er which no spring 
A green forgetfulness shall ever fling, 
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Nor bud, nor blossom show that it doth thrive. 
Oh ! sorrow, keen — ^keen is thine hidden sting ; 
When, too, remorse its silent pang doth give, 
'Tis more than woman^a nature can such ills survive ! 

Once did I love-^in that delirium 
The world forgot — in its flow'ry Eden 
I saw but bright and sunny scenes to come ! 
Of clear blue skies and babUing streams i then 
Did dream — glad days pass'd quick but came again 
With each returning mom — a round of joy I 
Nor reckM I of those darkling moments when 
The Furies in tlieir dread and dire employ. 
Would hurl their thunderbolts and ruthlessly destroy. 

*Tis in the calm and sunshine of the mind 
When gliding smoothly o'er life's summer sea, 
When billows heave not — ^liush'd when is the wind, 
And onward seems a bright tranquility. 
That we deem our course secure. Would that we 
Could shun the rocks and shoals that lie beneath 
Our dubious way, we then should happy be. 
Sudden the storm doth rise with angry breath. 
Strewing around its spoils, its misery and death t 

4 

Where — ^where art thou, once lov'd but lost for aye. 
Erst my fond hope, now cau e of so much woe ? 
Doth thy reproving cons'ence towards me stray— 
PicHire on griefs wan cheek the hectic glow — 
Fancy the plaintive sigh that mur'mring low 
Escapes thy death-blanch'd lips — or art thou glad 
In riot's noisy hours of mirth — ^where flow 
The tides of laughter — ^where no eye is sad, 
Where Pleasure revels in her midnight orgies mad ? 
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In banquet hallii where beauty's smiling sheen 
Dazzles the eye, and c^ivates the heart ; 
In gay salons — in joy's brig^ fiestive scene, 
Mingle doth thoa— fislse, £dse one as then art? 
But with thy memory I can never part ; 
The shadows of the past I still rerere. 
In night's dark noon mine aching head doth start, 
The dreamy yisions make me think thee near — 
I fitful wake, then fiiUs the unseen, burning tear I 

When war^s loud clar'on fearful rings afar. 
And combat nations meet in dread array ; 
When heavy tramp, and steed, and battle car, 
Shake the dread earth o'er glory's crimson way — 
On falch'on, spear, and sword, the sunbeams play ; 
When banners wave, and music's martial strain 
Wakes the still echos — and red crowds when they, 
Destin'd ere eve to slumber with the slain, 
Are full of hope — ^thou may'st forget — forget me then 1 

Where thickest flows the sanguinary tide, 
And loudest roars the cannon's thund'ring sound ; 
Where friend and foeman stretch'd out side by side 
Cover, in vast, hideous heaps, the ground. 
And ghastly Death his havock works around — 
When victory's shout exultant rings the sky — 
When Honour's chaplet on thy brow is bound. 
And Fame proclaims : " There goes a hero by !" 
One — one may then be banish'd from thy memory. 

Perchance, ere long, some maid more lov'd may share 
Thy bosom's tenderness — thine hand may win ; 
To her, as me, thou may'st thy vows declare — 
Tell her thou toiU be what thou ne'er hast been ; 
But not of faithlessness— desertion's sin. 
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I will not enne thee — nay, I woold not mir 
i E'en one rosy hour that life may have in 

Store to bless thine earthly lot ; rather far 
My prayer shall rise that Gk>d may be thy goiding star 1 

A time may come when thy pale clammy brow 
Throbs with hot feyer's restlessness and pain ; 
A time may come, frail mortal, e'en when thou 
Shalt sink in helplessness, and thy poor brain 
Doth reel— when Reason half resigns her reign. 
Aye, when the everlasting shores appear, 
Which those who pass shall ne'er return again, 
Casting their shadows as thou drawest near — 
Awing the parting soul, and chilling it with fear ! 

E'en then at midnight's dull and sullen hour, 
When darkness robes the world, and all is still, 
Save when o'er dreary wild — ^through roofless tow'r, 
The loud wind whistles, and by gusts sighs shrill — 
Or watch-dog bays the moon on neigfabour'ng hill, 
A spectral vision may with noiseless tread 
Glide by thy couch ; how recollection will 
Vault back o'er years, to one who died unwed 
A mother — pillow'd with her babe on Death's cold bed ! 

Words they are vain — my sickly spirit's flame, 
Like the wan taper flick'riDg, waxes low. 
What soon will be thy faJseness, or my shame ? 
The fretted shroud will an oblivion throw 
O'er broken-heartedness and all my woe. 
Brief is my time — 'tis meet that I essay 
To seek forgiveness — ^and I'll ask that thou 
May'st find the pleasant paths of virtue's way, 
That where th' eternals are we meet in endless day ! 

E. A. 
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The reader may remember the once happy 
occapants of lyy Cottage, and will recog- 
nize in the assumed Mrs. Alien the nnfor- 
tnnate Emily, and in the elderly lady Mrs. 
Parkins. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

'' Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way." 

Gray. 

It hath been remarked by a great writer, 
that in a narrative of interest the narrator is, 
or ought, amongst the events and personages 
of the page, to be readily forgotten. If my 
gentle readers in their indulgence, will pardon 
me, I, Heberden Milford, will say that in 
due course of time my curriculum was 
finished, and in public ceremodial before a 
gay concourse of northern metropoUfens in 
the galleries — ^magisterial authorities, pro- 
fessional dignitaries, and academic function- 
aries below, the black velvet cap, used from 
time immemorial as the crowning symbol of 
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the Doctorate (and reported by tradition to 
have been fabricated out of a pair of the 
Gtenevesian John Knox's nondescripts), was, 
accompanied by a Latin incantation to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the shades of CuUens 
and Gregories, placed upon my head. I 
was now authorised to go forth and kill or 
cure secundum artem. There are little peaks 
and more considerable promontories which 
have been passed in every man's life, and 
which, whenever his glanceretrogrades, stand 
out in conspicuous outline as the never-to- 
be-forgotten landmarks of memory. The day 
of my departure from Auld Beekie formed 
one of those recollective upheavals^ which 
long and obscurative years have not yet 
shadowed from my sight. The kindly clutch, 
the warm adieu, are remembered now, the 
look, the benediction of friendships for ever 
snapped asunder, are unforgotten still ! The 
" boat rock'd at the pier o' Leith ; '' the night 
was dark and foggy, a fellow-student — ^now 
a distinguished Professor, and one of that 
devoted progeny of the " mother severe of 
infinite delights " — accompaoied me during 
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a part of my voyage. The sky cleared, the 
moon and stars lit up the firmament on high. 
As the vessel glided on her liquid way down 
the dashing Eirth, I leaned against the mast 
and looked back with contemplative gaze. 
The splendid city, yclept tJhe Athena of our 
time, as demarcated by a thousand lights, 
grew dim and more dim. The couchant 
lion, whom nature has placed in granite form 
to crown the neighbouring mountain, and be 
over the capital the inanimate guardian of 
all time, and on the summit of whose strong 

brow I had sat at midnight moon in medi- 
tative mood, or to cool my sleepless brain — 
and those classic crags, consecrated by the 
lonely steps of departed genius,* looked like 
mere indistinct and dusky outlines against 
the benighted shade of the far-off heavens. 
Still did I stand and look towards those 
objects while the unrelentant sail bore me 
away, even till mine eyes grew thick with 
the dews of regret. The scene of happy days 
and generous Mends lay in the rear, the 

• Sir Walter Scott. 
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realities of a colder world awaited in the 
future ! 

My destination was an obscure country 
town* In these our days of innovative steam 
and electricity, which subversive agents as ob- 
served are continually breaking up old customs 
and mutating the character of primitive com- 
munities, it becomes no exaggeration of pro- 
babilities to opine, that at no very distant 
period the description of a sequestered little 
town will be pUed away on the historic shelf 
with as much care as the jaw of a mastodon 
or the femur of a solitaire in the geologist's 
cabinet. These are the times of the demo- 
lition of ancient usages, and communities and 
peoples are &st becoming blended into one 
homogenous whole — ^hence the description. 

Habitations have been congregated upon 
its site, since the era of Christianity. In the 
immediate vicinity are ancient entrench- 
ments, where chariot wheels, urns of ciueri- 
tious bones, and rude implements of war 
have been excavated in proof of the remains 
of Eoman armies. The dust of Offa is said 
to repose hard by, and many a neighbouring 
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spot is clothed with a tradition of the legions. 
Like that doughty knight, Sir Dugald, whom 
Scott says did rein, or ought to have reified, 
his war horse, when he got the first view 
from the hill near Inverary, I had often, 
on an adjacent altitude, pulled up my steed 
to admire the rich beauty and romantic im- 
dulations of one of the loveliest landscapes 
in the kingdom! Below might be seen 
stretching, for many a mile, the winding 
vale, once a trackless forest, now teeming 
with fertility, and picturesquely dotted with 
villages and hamlets. On a gentle eminence 
and looking towards the sunny south rises 
the town, once the capital of a vast district ; 
over the eastern horizon dashes with constant 
murmur the waves of the German Ocean, and, 
in a northerly direction lie black and sterile 
tracts of moorland — the home of the storm and 
the cloud. From afar could be seen the remains 
of its ancient stronghold, with its inner and 
outer courtyards, its angular towers, its moat, 
its mound and keep, of which Eoger Bigod 
was once its keeper, and Eichard the Second 
its possessor. On the tottering tops of those 
VOL. m. s 
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mural barriers, the hoar and cnunbling tell- 
tales of feudal power, frequently had I in 
boyish daring, with nervous footstep trod ; 
and on that annual day, where the lingering 
trace of ancient carnival is still demonstrated 
within those turf-covered courts, how often 
had I among the grass-grown halls where 
erst the knightly fete was held, and where 
in yore the steel-clad warriors and the serf- 
dom crowds were wont to throng, pulled the 
first violet and the pale primrose — ^gentle 
heralds of the coming spring! There too 
could be descried thd tall and tapering spire 
with its galUnacipus figured fane, whose 
golden plumage £rom its towering altitude 
was now reflected over moss and moorland 
for many a winding mile. At its base, the 
Gothic and Saxon architecture, the Norman 
pillar and the mediaeval monument attested 
a remote antiquity, and those transitionel 
mutations of design, which in succeediog 
epochs prevailed. From the muUion-win- 
dowed belfry the drowsy chime of the curfew 
had floated on ^^ the breath of even '' from 
the days of the conquest, andthat well-known 
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bell, if it did not now, as in ages past, 
signify the extinguishment of fire and candle^ 
it bid the weary labourer desist from toil. 
There had long reposed the ashes of William 
de Guirenne, John O'Qaunt, and certain 
descendants of the royal house of the great 
De Bms, and around, ^^ where heaved the 
tof in many a mouldermg heap," countless 
with name less known to &me, slept as 
soundly and as well ! 

That long interval of the dark and the 
turbulence, and contentions of mediaeval ages, 
had destroyed the records of a place which 
will remain a matter of irremediable regret 

At times, however, contemplation would 
ruminate over facts which gained interest in 
revision, and these gave some shadowy out- 
liaes rfLa at intLt M»nging to ante- 
cedent times. The last of the barons had 
held large possessions in that part of the 
country, and not very &r distant is his castie 
of Middleham, where once its army of badge- 
bearing retainers, menacingly frowned on 
sovereign power. Certain broad lands of 
the great Neviles were still undivided, and 

s2 
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there were trifling circumstances, savouring 
partly of the truthful, and partly of the 
ridiculous, which I lored to recount. In 
support of the position that the king-maker s 
posterity had, for a time, in that district held 
sway, the cognizance of the Bull symboUed 
one hostelry— ^the Eed Eose pf the Lancas- 
trians, to which faction the powerful earl, 
when disgusted with Edward the Fourth, 
rather than inimical to the Yorkist cause, 
went over, was reared in effigy over the 
portal of a second — and a Boniface of the 
name of Warwick,* after four centuries 
seemed still faithM to the inheritors of the 
Plantagenet crown, and called his house of 
entertainment by the arms of his king ! 
. Ethnological ratiocination pronounced the 
origin of this little community to be a com- 
pound of Ancient Briton, Dane, and Saxon. 
!Not a physiognomy of the neighbourhood 
indicated the chivalrous blood of the Norman. 
Every honest wight you met evinced a con- 

* Header canst thou believe it, this descendant of the 
great earl Tvas not a Jdng-maker^ bnt a leather-breeches 
maker ! 
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siderable share of Scandinavian characteristic 
in his features, as well as a Teutonic heaviness 
in his corporeal confirmation. The public mind 
had nothing mercurial — ^nothing of soaring 
idealism about it — there was no Celtic 
sprightliness, no Orient tincturing of the 
imagination. Their ideas andhabitats savoured 
of the primesval forests of central Germany* 
Age after age passed away, and they ploughed 
and sowed and reaped and mowed — gene- 
ration succeeded generation with almost as 
little essential change as in the crops and 
the kine which had been, to a long posterity, 
the common care. The dull peasant, as he 
now held his plough, and formed the tardy 
furrow, differed wonderfully little from the 
quaint delineation of the swain of the Hep- 
tarchy. The sturdy man, the patient ox, 
the very fashion of the implement of hus- 
bandry in broad outline were identical. 
Agriculture was still pursued in the same 
primitive manner. The discoveries of science^ 
the inventions of machinery, the many 

• They pledged their cups heartily, aij the Vikicgew of 
old, and with many there could have been no Walhalla 
without mead! 
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improvemeiits of latter times, were 
by them derided, and they gloried 
in customs because they had the recommen- 
dation of ancient usage. One great writer 
and intelligent reformer in this department 
of knowledge, had sprung up amongst them, 
and his ponderous yolumes had gained their 
authorawide reputation ; but his lucubrations, 
his philosophic deductions were unknown, or 
unheeded by the perverse pates around him, 
— ^they remained unlettered and unlearned 
8tiU. 

Segregated and remote, the mode of this 
little society was made up of capricious £m- 
des and individual peculiarities, rather than 
modelled with any trite reference to Ihe 
oonventional usages of the greater and outer 
world. What was deemed ton there was 
very probably ton no where else. Their 
rauntings were not in genealogical charts, 
BA all had sprung from the soil, and it was 
only of late, in the incipient season of their 
degeneracy from the simple maime« of flidr 
progenitors, that certain on the ascendant 
waived discussions on their grand&thers. 
If their habitations were not built according 
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to more axchiteotnral formations, and if each 
proprietor oontrived and proporti<med as he 
willed, homely comfort was generally secured, 
and there was about their dwellings an air 
of snugness probably not much less desirable, 
than the artistic plans and elaborate embel- 
lishments of more pretending &bric». In* 
temally, methodic arrangement and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, it was manifest were deemed 
household virtues. The shining fiimiture, 
the polished grates, the resplendent glories 
of glass and china, the ticking dock, so an- 
tique, and of such gigantic proportioiis as to 
look to modem eye as ancient as a first 
Dutch horologe might have done to one oi 
the Puritans — all these wexe entities on which 
every Lara placed her affections* Lagging 
fashion lingered over this region with a 
peculiar predilection. Fifty years after its 
first phases had attracted in Pall Mall were 
they still existent here. Even in this our 
day the buff and blue of the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century yet 
find votaries, and yet the snowy cambric 
neckcloth lingeringly proclaims the genius 
of BnunmeUam. A saeo^fiid&ng geDaiatioii, 
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more permeable to ixmovation, disregarded 
the costome of their sires and patronized 
broadbrims — ^kind of intermediates between 
Sir Cloudesley Shovels and Obadiahs — ^Lin- 
coln greens and brass buttons, and drab galli- 
gaskins. Occasionally the better ranks of the 
softer sex would journey southward to the 
coimty capital, and surpass by the cut of 
cape or quality of furbelow the best essays of 
their neighbouring tiringwomen. This stolen 
march was a veritable triumph ! 

At yuletide, the immemorial custom of 
conviviaUfrjr was reUgioudy observed, and 
Christmas cheer and Christmas parties were 
old as the hills. Invitations to dinner were 
seldom issued ; if they were, a christening, 
or a birthday, a wedding or a burial, was the 
cause — ^yes, a burial, astonished reader, and 
abundant was the provision which crowned 
ihe board at an interment as well as at cele- 
bration of a natal day ! To dine at noon and 
wine till even was the fashion on these par- 
ticular occasions. A veritably lavish profu- 
sion of substantialities was fetr more aimed at 
than nice morsels and recherche entremets. 
The. august Marchioness, in her silken 
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saloon at Park Lane, did not feel a greater 
pride than one of these rural matron ladies^ 
when she presided over the smoking sirloin, 
the fat capons, and the Michaelmas goose ; 
and the rosy, healthful, £resh gills of those 
who sat around gave tacit evidence that with 
them roast beef and plum dumplings were 
things which their souls loved, yea, more 
than ortolans, troncons d^auguiUe^ and pdtea 
de creme. Tea parties were far more com- 
mon. The invited assembled at the primi- 
tive hour of five ; soon was the long table 
covered with hot cakes, garnished ham and 
tongue and fowl, fresh cheesecakes, sweet 
compounds of various appellations, beautiful 
china-ware, silver teapots, clotted cream, and 
a legion of etceteras. Subsequently they 
sat around, talked about worsted work, the 
weather, the merits or demerits of their 
Abigails, and when tired of conversation had 
recourse to the pleasing interludes of cards 
and backgammon, a song to the strains of 
the harpsichord, in the way of the ^^ Banks 
of Allan Water," or " Heme, Sweet Home," 
which, when concluded, it was declared that 
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the fair songstress sang it better tiian she 
did ten years ago. Wine and sweets, fruit 
and hot negus, warded off ezhanstion until 
ten o'clock, when the long table was again 
covered, and a bountifiil supper, which was 
the signal of that entertainment's finale. 
The fastidious may smile, and the elite of a 
more polished world deride those unaffected 
customs, but the very qualifying rejoinder 
is now adyanced, that there was the welcome 
accompaniment of what the quaint-spoken 
Jeremy Taylor would have called a huge 
hospitality. 

The sports of the field were the common 
recreation of the gentry, and these were pur- 
sued with a zest, which have appeared 
marvellous to those whose thoughts are 
accustomed to greater things. Occasionally 
an itinerant band of dramatis jpersonce made 
a starring visit, and converted the largest 
bam into a mimic Lyceum. Daily aimounce- 
ments proclaimed greater and greater 
artistic efforts, and ever and anon ;&e as- 
tounding fact was broadly made known, 
that a celebrated tragedian direct from Drury 
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Lane would haTe the honour of ajipearing 
before the nobility and gentry that yery 
evening ! Afber a month's sojourn a conse- 
cutive number of positively last nights suc- 
ceeded, then the strollers pursued their route, 
and the oommunity subsided into its wonted 
state of social stagnation. Sometimes an 
equestrian company halted here on its 
joumeyings, and the gigantic yellow pla- 
cards which had been posted by a courier 
in continual advance, stirred up the public 
mind into a very ferment, and wh^i the 
eream-coloured horses, the stately elephant, 
the German band, and the Mr. Cook or Mr. 
Astley driving six in hand made his grand 
entreej the commimity became delirious, 
— ^the shades of Aurelian or Diocletian 
or the mightiest potentate might have 
evinced the aura popularis bestowed on the 
charioteer. By mid-day the surrounding 
villagers would begin to x>our in their con- 
tingents, and the white winding roads become 
BO tiironged by toiling pedestrians, and every 
shaped vehicle, that the influx of numbers 
could never have been exceeded even in 
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those elder times when joust and tourney 
were the amusements of the age. The be- 
spangled Diana jumping through a hoop of 
fire, then standing on the back of a charger 
at full speed, the dancing of the spotted 
horse to the time of *iWe are a' a noddin/* 
and the witticisms of Mr. Merryman, were 
wonderments stored away in the archives of 
rural memories, to be retailed to the third 
generation ! When none of these periodical 
diversions occupied the general mind, things 
of local interest were thoroughly dissected, 
and every phase of the question talked thread- 
bare. The resume of the previous week's 
political matters was given in a column of 
the coimty papers, and the editorial comment 
was a furious onslaught, either at those 
revolutionary demagogues styling themselves 
Whigs, but who were really democratic ras- 
cals and radicals, or those organized tyrants 
who monopolized all privileges, rejected all 
improvement, and who ground out the very 
sinews and heart blood of the poor. By 
such strong expressions it was no more than 
the truth to afBrm that the Jiiror of partizan- 
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slip ran hotly in the brains of those hebdo- 
madal commentators. Often did a group of 
far-seeing quidnuncs by chance assemble 

. in that little forum, or perhaps on the steps 
of the boucheriej which, by the bye, in the way 
of a public building was what the Jupiter 
Starter was to the great Forum of history — 
often did they discuss the matters of the 
kingdom, and when satisfied with debate, 
adjourn to the sanctum of some tavern in the 
vicinage, and "fill their little souls with gin !" 
Those social tripkts in the vocations of the 
middle class — to wit the three learned 
professions, were here represented. The 
church — or that church had once possessed 

. broad and goodly lands, but these, with the 
exception of a small stipend, had been alien- 
ated, and the great tithes were now lay pro- 
perty. The man of God, to his credit had 
long lived on the pittance reserved for the 

. curer of souls out of the once ample resources 
of the tenth produce, and in all his dealings 
and his Spartan mode of life he had set his 
hearers the laudable example of scrupulous 
justness and frugal economy! Though 
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some half dozen nonconforming conventicles 
had sprang up^ and in the rostrums of these 
^^ inspired tailors and illuminated cobblers '' 
— emulative of the apostolic calling of the 
poor Qallileean fisherm^i — poured forth their 
erudite discourseSy rendered piquant by 
invective and sectarian bitterness^ tlie church 
entered into no spiritual fend — it had no 
inclination to be the churclL militant Though 
its enemies avened that the languor of kebi- 
tude was stealing over^ and that this sopo- 
rific inertness would terminate in veritable 
somnolency, it heeded not such splenetic 
railings^ bnt '^ slept on and took its rest.'^ 
The modem Solons were bound together by a 
sort of fraternal tie, and certain throve weU as 
arbitrators of litigions disputants* On one of 
these Themis had frowned, though his grand- 
sire had been, an installed (!) Lord Chancellor, 
the niggard goddess had in the second gene- 
ration im^ired the descendant with no 
greater genius than that which carried him 
as the paxocdkial emph^i iar the prosecution 
of petty larcenies, and the defence of affilia- 
tions to the arena of the quarter sessions ! 
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Escnlapius had his yotaxies, but these faxed 
not so well on their fellows as the lawgivers. 
Bemote professors of the healing art, they 
contentedly pursued the routine systems of 
ages gone ; nor did the flights of science — 
the discoveries of philosophy, the innovations 
of the schoolS| disturb them in the even tenor 
of their way. Elaborate theories and recon- 
dite doctrines were about as much thought 
of as the dreamy sophisms of the elixir vitce^ 
or the philosopher's stone ! One lived and 
died in the pride of his political consistency 
-—another was the allowed connoisseur of 
old port — a third was fuU of worth, and often 
full of wine — ^but a disciple, of Sangrado, was 
most known to fame. The latter, opposed to 
great authorities, deemed the knife the via 
onrnisquSy and zealously through a long life 
had he acted up to the spirit of his creed. 
The lancet and water-gruel were his armO' 
menta remedium, and many a blanched face 
and edamatous leg attested the heroism of 
his measures. Science he derided, and 
^^ laughed at learning which he did not 
know." Imbued with these prejudices, and 
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having carefully avoided any sounding forth 
of the recommendatory qualifications of his 
fellows, he had gained a local eminence, and 
the simple rustics who mistook peculiarity for 
talent — mirabile dictu — invested him with the 
mantle of genius ! I had often looked upon 
his face to detect her irradiations, but no 
swelling jbrows, no lambent fire, no fine facial 
lines pronounced the " heaven bom " within. 
He had* his redeeming quahties, and the use 
of the one remedy aad the recommendation 
of the other to the forlorn and needy were 
never denied, and he had passed a long life 
of active useMness. Sangrado the younger 
essayed to inherit the mantle, but the 
northern Peripatetics, to whomhe hadrepaired 
in preparation for investiture, whispered 
something about incapacity — ^he took the 
hint, retired, and henceforth abandoned all 
hopes of the mantle of genius ! 

Such is a hasty sketch, as we pass, of one 
like unto many little remote communities, 
and those who there " live and die unheard." 
My own innate qualities were most unconge- 
nial to it and them. To have subsided into 
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such stagnant depths, amid no kindred spirits^ 
and where there was nothing to attain to — 
nothing to accomplish — would have been 
a chafing destiny ; and yet I almost envied 
those who could unfretfully wend along so 
dreary a path. My love of literafore — ^my 
dreams of phUosophy-the hopes of a life 
of more extensive usefulness — and those 
charms whieh the greater World bestows, 
by mixing with intellects more catl^olic 
in knowledge, and more advanced ia 
enlightenment — ^were considerations which 
would have allured me even from the pos- 
session of a mantle far more radiant than 
that of this Sangrado. 



VOL. in. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*' Ah t Buffering to tlie height of what was suffered, 
Btnng with too keen a sympathy, the maid 
Brooded with moving lips, mute, startfnl, dark ! 
And now her flushed tumultitous features shot 
Such strange vivacity, as fires the eye 
Of misery fancy erased ! And now once more 
Naked, and void, and fixed, and all within 
The unquiet silence of confused thought 
And shapeless feelings.** 

Coleridge. 

I was requested, soon after haying settled 
in London, to visit a yonng female, the 
daughter of a little tradesman, who was re« 
ported to be labouring under a nervous 
malady, for which other advice had been 
sought and various remedies employed. She 
was not pretty, but there was a superior cast 
of expression in her clear open countenance 
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— something more fhan ordinarily interest- 
ing in the nice mould of her &ce. She was 
loquacious, and busied about trifles with a 
morbid concern. She spoke quick, starting, 
abruptly, and there was a roving, unsubdued 
wildness in her eye, which indicated the 
dread shadowings of insanity. I asked her 
divers habitual queries, and inadvertently led 
her on to conversation. The more my ex- 
amination was pursued, the more obvious be- 
came the &ct of her derangement. Her sister 
sat by in melancholy mood, and when she 
heard the untimeous laughter — ^those strange 
interrogatives and repHes which ever and anon 
were made' by my excited patient, the former 
became more sorrowM and more sad. Week 
after week passed away — she became worse 
~4i maniac ! I recommended her admission 
into an asylum. A disappointed affection 
was the cause of her wandering — ^her lover 
had deceived — abandoned her. I promised 
the sister to visit the poor moonnstruck 
maiden, and report of her progress. 

Not very long after this poor girl became 
an inmate of Bethlehem, and being in the 

T 2 
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yicinity, I remembered my promise. Wending 
towards that fiur-seen fabric I contemplated 
the fine architectural proportions — ^the long 
and many windowed &9ades, the towering 
dome, the ample qnadrangolarwings — ^passed 
beneath that lofty portico, and immediately 
on entering mine eyes gazed upon those two 
dark, colossal, statues of appalling madness 
*-K>ne on the right hand, and one on the left 
— ^with their heavy manacles and contorted 
features keeping in their stony fixedness the 
hideous image of writhing, hopeless, lost, des« 
pair, tod watching at this portal ^^ on either 
side a formidable shape," like Milton's evil 
spirits at the gates of hell I It hath been 
my lot to spend laborious days — to live in 
the halls of pestilence amid the sick, the 
dying, and the dead, where baneful infection 
and all the dreadful pictures of suffering sur- 
rounded — ^but such sights were not more 
melancholy than to visit one of these Uting 
graves — ^these chamels of reason — ^a lunatic 
asylum! My business being made known, 
the resident physician, with much urbanity, 
offered to accompany me to the patient* At 
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his bidding, bunches of keys clashed in the 
keeper's hand, doors jarred on their hoarse 
iron hinges, and we were soon amongst the 
heaps of un-dead ruins who there dragged on 
a blasted — ^mere physical existenqe. In each 
long, low gallery, with its smooth arches, 
stoutly-defended windows,andstronglyformed 
floor, stood in vacant groups, or crouched, or 
walked, or ran, pitiable wrecks of humanity ! 
Some were singing, others swearing-^here 
one prayed, yonder one knelt — ^in that comer 
leant, in moveless attitude, a creature who 
perceived, Uved, always in sadness, but never 
wept — in the one opposite, a ^^madman gay" 
seemed happy to excess ! 

Having reached a second gallery the gen- 
tleman said, ^'You observe, sir, the indivi- 
dual approximating you in the shabby suit 
of black?" 

'' I do," 

" He iviife once a rising man at the bax-^ 
intense study excited him — ^he became intem- 
perate — ^then ft ruin as you see. He is a 
4aily pleader even now, and his rambling 
doquence stUl testifies to the spoils of 
genius !" 
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At this moment he came up and with much 
gravity of expression, hoped I wotdd congra- 
tulate him, as in ten days he would have his 
(dlk gown and crimson bag I 

<^And who, sir, is that ghastly man," 
asked I, ^^ with the lugubrious visage, rub- 
bing his hands, and so wholly absorbed in 
himselfP' 

^^ Ten years ago a great name on 'Change, 
at one fell swoop he lost a princely fortune 
— ^within a week his reason.'' 

'^And the younger, with the maculate 
face and nervous step ?" 

^^ A wretched victim of ilie bowl, who had 
delirium tremens in repetition until his brain 
gave way, and is now as you behold him." 

After a moment's pause my conductor said, 

of the apartment we are about to pass through 
with too much circumspection. Ttey have 
all been arraigned as murderers, and the 
rule of the establishment is not to particu- 
larise the persons who committed thgse 
grave offences. Here are homicides, patri- 
cides, matricides, every cides^ and two or three 
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whom I have always been of opinion escaped 
a just sentence on the plea of insanity.'* 

In a long room, divided by iron railings 
into two or three compartments, these 
wretched creatrares were immnred until a 
second death bore them to a second grave — 
to a grave scarcely less gloomy, scarcely less 
cut off from the living. Year after year 
wore away, seasons changed, revolutions sub- 
verted thrones, nations met in dread array, 
and the great improvements of a regenera- 
tive age gave unto man greater and greater 
dominion over matter ; but to them all these 
were of no concern — to them, as to the 
sleeping tenants of the sepulchre, they were 
imknown. The renovating breath of laugh- 
ing spring passed not through the dim and 
iron-stanchioned window — ^the bright sun of 
summer Ut not up their gloomy dungeon- 
the mellow peacefiilness of autumnal days 
shed no genial influence on their souls — even 
the rude winds of winter, as the privilege of 
change, were excluded there ! The fate of 
kingdoms, of the great family of man, might 
have interested once — ^they never would 
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again I So feaiM a monotony was in itself 
enough to cause the yeriest madness — suicide 
*— to make them seek a refuge in anything, 
lioweyer desperate, however fearful, only it 
were an end of this liying death I 

I followed my kind conductor, and at 
length we halted at the door of a cell, which 
was ventilated by two small gratings placed 
near the ceiling, and dark as Erebus. A 
Viattress, with ample bed-coverings, was 
spread on the floor; the walls all around 
were cushioned with soft stuffings, and there 
was not a single article in the little room, 
which was thus designedly contrived. The 
nurse entered and bid a wan creature who 
was laid on the couch arise, as a gentleman 
had called to see her* My poor patient* 
for an instant recognized me, but alas ! she 
soon rambled off into incoherence and voci- 
feration. A sleepless ferocity sat in her eye, 
and one who had been when sane so modest 
and proper in her language and deportment^ 
ever and aaon dropped an indelicate expres- 
sion or an epithet of profanity* She had 

• Fact. 
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been placed in this cushioned cell on account 
of haying contused herself against the walls, 
and more than once attempted self-destruction. 
Of late she had become less violent, and the 
midnight shades of utter dementia had evi- 
dently begun to shed over her intellect their 
everlasting darkness. 

My heart heaved with its stifled emotions 
in the contemplation of such a spectacle. 
Where was the author of her woe — he who 
was in the living world, and whose perfidious 
betrayal had wrought in another a doom so 
horrible — so hopeless? The nocturnal assas- 
sin, the encrimsoned desperado, could not 
have a conscience more unhappy, more re-^ 
morsefdl. There are those in whose breasts 
the tender passion may transiently abide, and 
leave no traces of its tarrying, and such may 
be the case with many— the majority, but 
with the more sensitive few, love imrequited, 
its hopes destroyed, is a catastrophe more 
melancholy, more ruinous, than any evil that 
could be&l I 

^^ Here is another case, doctor, differing 
very much from the one whom we have left. 
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andinwhomyoniiia7l)eintere8ted,'' said the 
genticman to me as we passed into an ad- 
joining vaid, which was the most cheery 
and comfortable apartment I had hitherto 
passed through. ^^ Yes/' oonthmed he, after 
a panse, '^ she has been an inmate in Beth- 
lehem some years, and she neither advances 
nor retrogrades. Toil can at once observe 
she is a foreigner— that there is Caucasian 
blood in her veins. How often connected 
with such a temperament is a confirmed me^ 
Jancholia. Some persons of high name take 
more than a common interest in, and twice 
or thrice during the twelvemonth they visit 
her." 

He then directed my glance towards a 
slender and elegantly-formed female, who sat 
demurdy on a bench. Her looks were staid, 
calm, bewildered ; she appeared in a wakeless 
revery. Her coal-black hair, which essayed 
to Ml in natural ringlets^ was restrained in 
its wild luxuriance by a simple band of dark 
braid, and her plain but neatly-fitting dress 
was manifestly put on with more than common 
care. The slight tint of her olive complexion 
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(which had doubtless become of fainter hue 
by long confinement), the thin, prominent, 
but well-formed nose, dark eyes, jetty eye- 
brows, and soft long lashes, would have indi- 
cated, even without the previous intimation, 
her home in other lands. She furtively 
scanned me as a stranger, then with drooping 
lid turned her eye away, and her features 
subsided into that rayless grief where all is 
Very nighty and the soul pines in morrowless 
dismay. 

^^ Nothing rouses her; her senses seem 
chill — petrified for ever I" observed the 
gentleman. ^^ Physic in all its forms has 
proved fatile. Those moral means which a 
rational reformation in the treatment of the 
insane is bringing more and more into a just 
appreciation of their benefits, havebeen tried; 
but eveiytiiing in the shape of amusement or 
recreation confer no interest with her.'' 

" The remark you have inadvertently made 
is cdrrecin-rmoral means are a rational refor- 
mation. It is to the disgrace of society, more 
especially to our profession, that the poor 
maniac had so long been regarded as a wild 
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beast, rather than a man — as one possessed 
with a deyOy rather than an afflicted brother* 
How horrible the reflectioa, to think of tibat 
brutal severity and hideous dungeon- 
prisoning which were even up to a late 
period employed — ^too often the dire causes, 
instead of the remedies of madness ! I sup^ 
pose these colossal idiots, chained and prostrate 
like lost demons, were then placed in your 
vestibule for the very humane purpose of 
appalling into quietude the inmates in limine! 
To return to the subject of your remarks, you 
say she never speaks ? " 

^^ Save when at times she draws from hev 
bosom a neatly-folded packet, and wistfully 
nnwraps a trinket and large lock of yellow 
hair— bright, shining yellow hair — ^golden a9 
the sunbeams of her native dime. On these 
treasures she feasts her eye with long and 
steady gaze ; and as she pondering looks at 
them, her heart seems to drink in every time 
afresh the hallowed memories of vanished 
years. Then she kisses the mementos, yea, 
presses them to her bloodless Ups with oon« 
Tidsive ecstacy, and in the liquid syllables of 
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that language ud which, it hath been said is 
most meet for man to address his God, ex* 
claims in the thousand-times-told sentence : 
Este aguada he cerrada %u capa / esta ffuedefa 
Mdea una ve^ sohre elfrente de DonaldoP^ 

^* Bonaldo I said you? '' 

"Yes." 

" Good heavens ! — and is the great person, 
who takes interest in her, the Duchess of 
Bichmond ? '^ 

" Her Grace entertains for her a sort of 
knatemal solicitude." 

"Her name — ^her name, 6ir — ^pray tell 
me?" asked I quickly, as certain of identity* 

" Senora Juana Mendoza.^' 

" Alas ! alas I another desolated heart, not 
by perfidy, but through murderous war." 

The previous particulars, of which the 
reader is acquainted, touching this unfortu* 
nate maiden, rushed into my memory* I 
drew the gentleman away, and hurriedly 
gave him an outline of her history. Years 
had glided over since the cause of her mental 
hallucination, but she was maniac still ! 

At no distant period I called at the Beth* 
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lehem again. The first instanced of these 
two unhappy females I fonnd, had become 
mxLchcahner — the dark cushionedroom, which 
had been so imperatiyely demanded, was 
now not required — she was gradnally 
emerging into irrevocable idiotcy— the melan- 
choly victim of a broken vow — ^the moral 
wreck of a broken heart! During this 
interval poor Senora Juana had contracted a 
fever, a circumstance very nnnsual with the 
insane, who possess so great an immunity 
from acute diseases, — and ia whom it would 
appear Providence deemed the affliction of 
the mind a calamity in itself so grave as to 
free ihem from the long catalogue of corporeal 
ills. The febnle malady proved of the con- 
tinued type, and after the sujBferer had fw 
two or three weeks lain in the most precarious 
state, in utter prostration, and in low mut- 
tering deliriimi — (the certain symptom of 
the scorching lava which ran along her 
veins) — ^the fever gradually declined, and the 
astounding fatct began to be revealed, that 
her intellect in the correlatively inverse sum 
of the fever's declension, became more lucid 
— at length she was non-febrile— sane ! 
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The oonsuming heat of the distemper's fire 
had thawed the long frozen-np — ^ice-botind 
brain— had cleared away the mental mist 
which had so protractedly, so sadly over- 
clouded her sotd, and as the pale light of 
morning chases away the nocturnal gloom 
--^and as the risen sun illumes the recently 
dark earth — so returning reason dispersed 
her madness — so intelligence again beamed 
upon her spirit ! 

A dreary interval, not of days, or weeks, 
or months, but of years, tedious, tardy years, 
had been deleted from the sum of life— had 
formed a blank, a gap of nothingness in her 
existence as completely to herself as if she 
had not been, and this awakening to con- 
sciousness, this resuscitation to a world late 
lost, was BS strangely perplexing as a past 
dream — was like a resurrection from the 
grave ! Thought after thought made com- 
parison with fact after fact, as the revelation 
of recovered sense broke in upon her sotd, 
and the re-assurance of restoration was by 
herself as well as those aroimd her, only 
ajcoeptei ffradatim. The last circumstances. 
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which had occurred ere (sanity forsook her, 
were now recalled to mind over the eventless 
space of years, but recounted as things of 
yesterday. Eyes which for many roUmg 
seasons had never wept, now shed some 
natural tears — cooling rills from the long 
sealed caverns of sorrow — attestive drops of 
Returning emotion I She asked if she were 
at the Belgian capital? — ^if the wars were 
over ? — if she had lain long on the cold damp 
battle-field, and who found her there in the 
trance of grief? — ^if — ^if her Donaldo were 
interred? 

Poor, hapless creature, the picture of car- 
nage — ^the plains of blood before so dreadfully 
depicted on her retina, were now the still 
ime£Eaced images rising more and more, 
distinctly there, as sorrowful memory reverted 
to that unhappy day* Her Donaldo had 
been long interred, long ^' compounded with 
forgotten dust ' ' — the whitened skeleton might 
exist, but the once possessed beauty of its 
fleshly coverings, which before she had doted 
to look upon, had vanished for ever. The 
coral lips, the dimpled cheek, the laughing 
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eye, the smooth brow, the rounded limb, 
were now commingled with the dull cold 
clay — a spirit valorous and lively had "left 
no vestige of its flight !" The shock of 
bereavement, the chilly ground on which 
for so many hours she had knelt, the terror, 
the agonies with which his death smote her, 
had alienated reason — she then had roved a 
maddened wanderer, imtil her Grace of 
Eichmond kindly instituted an enquiry for 
the missing maniac, and placed her where we 
have casually found her — in the wards of 
Bethlehem. 

From statements which, since her illness, 
she deposed, it appears that her father was 
the possessor of a Spanish vineyard, that her 
mother had left her an orphan, and the 
former had fallen a victim to the brutality 
of the French soldiers in one of those many 
skirmishes, the interludes between more 
positive engagements, which so long ren- 
dered the Peninsula the theatre of sangui- 
nary warfare. Seignor Mendoza, with an 
intrepidity more daring than prudent, resisted 
the burglarious spoliation of his humble 

VOL. ni. V 
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domicile, and because lie wotdd not instantly 
give up the few golden donblons which an 
honest industry and frugal life had amassed, 
he was barbarously shot on his own hearth- 
stone. ]N[ot satisfied with the murder of the 
sire, the brutal wretch who had committed 
so foul a crime tarried to be worse than 
Juana's assassin. At this crisis a file of 
British bayonets bristled through the 
garden copsewood. The screams of 
Senora attracted the impetuous pursuers, 
one gallantly foix^ed his way into the dwel- 
ling — enough, 'twas woman's wail in mercy 
called ; there was a chivalrous honour in a 
northern breast I The ruflian coward, who 
had not only been the murderer of man im- 
armed, now essayed to be the destroyer of 
helpless virtue. When confronted he re- 
plied not, but menacingly di^w his sword as 
his only argument, his only excuse. Quick 
as electric Ughtning, a sword was unscab- 
barded, the challenge wa& accepted, it was 
wielded with, and parried by, a Titanic arm, 
it fearfully, flashingly fell with avenging 
2eal ; the attempting injurer of the daughter 
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was smitten, an inglorious villain, smitten 
to rise not again, he weltered in his gore by 
the blood of the father. Senora's deliverer 
was Donald Bray ! 

He conducted her to the rear, and pro- 
mised as soon as the fray was ended to 
escort her in safety to the neighbouring town. 
He came back and fulfilled the pledge. 
His nobleness, his delicate demeanour, Ms 
solicitude for her safety, elicited in Juana, in 
this her hour of desolation and anguish, re- 
iterated gratitude ; the stalwart warrior of 
another land, who had gone thither to curb 
" the trampler of Europe's vineyards," had 
generously saved her, redressed the murder 
of her parent, and her own attempted wrong ; 
he seemed a defender and a brother, she 
saw in him a rough and intrepid heroism, 
but a gentle heart. Several battalions of 
British Infantry were quartered in the town, 
Donald belonged to one of them. He called 
to enquire after the afilicted maiden, he 
called in repetition, they soon discovered 
they loved each other. The stormy days of 
warfare, the camp, the march, the battle were 

u 2 
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no season for matrimonial ceremonies, besides 
the stem Genevesian prejudices which the 
Highlander entertained, and which circled 
strong in his veins as it did in his ancestral 
peasant covenanters, made him waive the form 
according to the Eomish ritual, and through 
his many conversations with the maiden he 
felt she was somewhat convinced of the 
errors of papacy. They mutually swore 
before high heaven to be one and true 
through time — eternity ; and when the wars 
were over (as previously determined) they 
were to be married in the Presbyterian 
church. 

If the fever had spared, and reason re- 
turned, so grave a malady had not been 
passed through with impunity. An alarming 
debility was the sequel, the lungs had taken 
on a phthisical tendency. The consumptive 
hectic ere long mantled on her cheek, she 
presented increasing symptoms of that 
ravaging disease. 

I called a third time ; Juana was worse. 
She was now so debilitated that she could 
not leave the asylum, and the superintendent 
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had kindly allowed her to occupy a retired 
closet at the extremity of one of the corridors, 
and in a part of the building where she would 
be quiet and undisturbed, and here she was 
to remain until the summer months set in, 
when her removal to one of the suburbs 
might, with greater probabilities of benefit, 
be decided upon. Not long after I had 
drawn my chair to her bedside, a heavy foot- 
step approaching interrupted my professional 
inquiries. The visitor knocked gently, then 
carefully opened the door. It was Dr. Mc 
Leech! It was this gentleman, I found, 
who had visited her two or three times 
annually during her lunacy, and now that 
complaints of more positive bodily affliction 
had succeeded, his attentions were redoubled. 
Through these kind services the Duchess of 
Eichmond from time to time ascertained the 
real condition of the betrothed to the once gay 
Donald — ^the once boasted pride for figure 
and virile comeliness — the reel and straths- 
pay of her father's clan, the Gordon High- 
landers. 

I was acquainted with Mc Leech, and 
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respected hifl warm and m^iy heart We 
consulted on the condition of the patient, in 
conjunction with the gentlemen resident at 
the institution. 

^< Milford," said he in conclusion, ^^ how 
this horrible disease baffles all our skill, as&r 
as remedies are concerned — ^it is the insidious 
plague of England, and cuts as many off in 
a relative proportion as the endemic of Sierra 
Leone, or the Mai de Siam of the West. 
Her fate is sealed. Poor 8enora with her 

larpot larai Bavarot, is tOO Veritably the fact." 

After our classical friend had, according to 
his wont, delivered himself of this bit of lore, 
conversed with the patient, asked in the 
name of his august friend the Duchess, if she 
could fancy any nice concoctions, or delicate 
edibles, and after having extracted from his 
coat-pocket a huge, silver-lidded mull, sur- 
charged with his favourite Martinique, and 
offered the same to the other gentlemen and 
myself, and then dipped his own digits 
therein, he shook hands, and bade a bustling 
good bye. 

Not more than three weeks from this 
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Senora Juana Mendoza rejoined her Donaldo 
in the realms of the brave. In compliance 
with her dying request, the gUttering brooch 
and the lock of golden hair were placed near 
that heart now cold and still, where they had 
for years been treasured when it palpitated 
with warm and never-to-be-forgotten love ! 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

'* And then away to Venice." — Shakspeabe. 

It is now many years since, on one of those 
stilly, breathless summer evenings, when 
Nature seems to make a general pause — 
when earth assumes that quiet serenity of 
heaven, and which is jiowhere more fully and 
more beautifully witnessed than beneath the 
deep blue of an Italian sky — it was when the 
broad moon, and myriads of sUver beaming 
stars, were shiningly reflected on the placid 
bosoms of the lagoons of Venice, that a 
foreign gentleman stood in contemplative 
revery on the far-famed Eialto. The place, 
the hour, were favourable to meditation; 
and the many associations which were 
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awakened by the survey of a thousand objects 
thrown out in dim perspective of nocturnal 
shades, led him into a variety of reflections. 
In subdued tone he soliloquised: — " Tyre, in 
ancient days, was the store-house, the mart 
of the world — the genius of commerce once 
shielded it under the shadow of her wings : 
she flew away, and long since a melancholy 
air of solitude has settled over a spot once 
thronged by merchants who were princes ! 
After a lapse of centuries, a hardy band, the 
descendants of the Imperial Legions, re- 
claimed a site ^ deep in the bosom fixed of 
wondering seas,' and in process of time the 
^ fair Queen of Adria's stormy Gulf ' became 
the empress of the waves ! The Venetian 
name rose to be the synonym of maritime 
enterprise and commercial wealth. The trea- 
sures of Europe, of the radiant East, were 
poured into her harbours ; the wines of Spain, 
the rich fabrics of France, the cloths of 
England, the gems and the gold, and silks 
and the ivory of India, were thither borne by 
the barks of every country. She advanced 
in opulence, and a state geographically so 
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insignificant became a beacon from afar, in 
ages of rudeness and barbarity. The heroism 
of spirits like unto Pizanio and Zeno, exalted 
her name from insignificance to power, until 
the * seeming god-built city ' emulated her 
departed sister of old time, and possessed 
riches costlier than the scarlets and purples 
ofttieTyriandyes. 

" A change gathered over the spirit of her 
people ; the sparks of ^ old Boman fame ' 
began to bum dim and deadly. Indolent 
luxury and perfidious avarice criminally 
bartered independent nationality, public 
virtues, and the holier and better blessing of 
religious sincerity, for the lust of effeminating 
gain. They who had bravely fought and 
defended their ocean-home with a prowess 
worthy of the valour of old Eome, now lost 
their patriotism, and were humbled by a 
hardier foe. The Turkish scimitar flashed 
over their haughty heads with avenging zeal. 
The murder of Carrara, the sedition of FaUer, 
the war of Chiozza, the tears of Dandolo, and 
the humiliation of Barbarossa beneath the 
portal of St. Mark's, stand out on the historic 
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page as moumfal events, when compared 
with the records of her earlier times.* The 
palace of her Doges, the marble homes of her 
ennobled citizens, are the sad mementos of 
generations gone. The genins of commerce 
has again taken flight, and for awhile now 
broods over the British Isles, until even 
maritime England hath in her turn passed 
through the various phases and transitionary 
stages analagous to Tyre and to Venice ! In- 
explicable mutations ! Why those capricious 
flittings of national prosperity, those fair and 
stormy alternations in the life of nations as 
of men? There are, it seems, silent and 
constantly operating transformations in the 
affairs, the progress, the institutions of 
peoples, as in the grass which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven. Growth, 
perfectedness, and decay, here for inexpli- 
cable ends obtain with intelligence, civili- 
zation, mind, as with mere physical entities ; 
enlightenment illumes the wilderness, at 
length it bums darkly, dies away, and the 
site is the wilderness again. Hovels and 

* Ruskin. 
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huts, by insensible gradations, are succeeded 
by columns and capitals, by peristyles and 
architraves. Marbles and bronze, ivory and 
brass, silver and gold, and the precious things 
of the earth, are for a season concentrated on 
some favoured spot to adorn the habitations 
of men — ^the silent operations of time and the 
rampant passions of humanity prostrate the 
glories of one age in the darkness and tur- 
bulence of another ! Here in one century 
the populous hum of busy enterprise — the 
joy of public prosperity, the accumulations 
of learning, the achievements of science, and 
the advancements of art, evince the trium- 
phant powers of humanity. But, alas! at 
no distant period wreck and desolation follow 
order and vitality — ^loneliness and decay, 
activity and power ! In another region, a 
people just emerging from barbarism are 
sanguinely setting out in the first^ farut be- 
ginnings of civilization, and destined most 
surely to undergo like changes, until the 
desert becomes the country of a polished 
nation, and at length again the desert! 
England, when will that — '' 
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At this moment the stranger's cogitations 
were interrupted by the rapid and well-timed 
oars of an approaching gondola, which in a 
few minutes neared the water-washed steps 
of an adjacent landing-place. An aged 
female, wrapped in a loose cloak, hurriedly 
stepped on shore, and bidding the gondolier 
await her return, ascended the steps, and was 
soon out of sight. The gondolier folded his 
arms, reclined himself at ease, and in soft 
cadence sang the following verses, which, in 
the stillness and the starlight, and on the 
glassy breast of the waveless water, had a 
pleasing and even a romantic effect. 

THE GONDOLIER'S SONG. 

The flaunting day is over, and the winds have gone to sleep, 
Yon palaces and marble halls are lone and dreary now ; 

There is silence in the city — there is darkness on the deep, 
Yet joy it is to sit and sing, and guide the golden prow I 

In elder days, Yenetia, in ages long gone by. 
Thou wert the Queer of Ocean, and the envy of each 
clime; 
But now, alas ! within thy streets Desertion heaves her sigh. 
And MemVy wails the banished scenes of thy young, 
early prime I 
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Thj Doges and thy nobles great in distant times of yore, 
Were wont to sail their shallops light, their barges rich 
and gay, 

And oft upon thy vraters blue, as well as bnsy shore. 
They kept with mirth and pageantry the merry gala day 1 

The city and its palaces — the mart where merchants met, 
Now waste beneath the breath of years — they hoar became 
and grey ! 
Thy glorious hours are over — thy fairest suns have set — 
And stately piles and princely homes succumb to fell 
decay 1 

Though man hath marr'd — ^though earth is changed— not so 
yon stars on high ; 
And as of old from eastern wave doth rise the ruddy 
moon — 
Unchanged yet the ocean tide — unchanged the purple sky, 
And as it flowed a thousand years, now flows the smooth 
lagoon. 

The last words of the song had died into an 
echo ere the strange gentleman turned on his 
heel. It was Sir Murdoch Douglas ! His 
tincle's death had hurried him and his bride 
from the continent when they last made that 
tour, and before they had visited the places 
which it was their intention to have seen. 
A few years had passed over, and they re- 
solved to set out once more on that line of 
travel. 
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When Sir Murdoch regained the hotel, a 
person there awaited his arrival, and he soon 
discovered it to be the individual who had 
alighted from the gondola. The woman, as 
she spoke in ItaUan and in the vernacular of 
Venice, and whose say was interpreted by a 
French waiter, into that more catholic lan- 
guage, appeared considerably excited, and 
her entreaties were accompanied by urgent 
gesticulations. The purport of her errand 
was to supplicate his compassion, and pre- 
sence, as well as the aid of his purse in 
behalf of one who was reported to be a 
countryman. The woman asserted that a 
few weeks previously, an English gentleman 
had occupied her apartments, and immediately 
after his residence at her house, he became 
indisposed, and his illness had rapidly in- 
creased. A physician of eminence had seen 
Mm and given a very uB&vourable prognosis. 
His flesh and strength had gradually declined, 
and he had of late been confined to his 
dormitory. On the morning of that day, 
during a violent fit of coughing a blood vessel 
had broken, and he had lost a considerable 
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quantity of blood, indeed, so perpetually liad 
continued the flow of the vital stream, that 
the physician had at one time almost des* 
paired of ite arrestment, ere mortal syncope 
was induced. In one of the newspapers it 
was stated that a British traveller of rank and 
wealth had arrived at one of the hotels. The 
hostess of the sick gentleman resolved, the 
moment she could safely leave her charge, to 
haste thither, and have an interview with 
the foreigner. Towards night the invalid 
sank into a mpre composed slumber, and the 
motherly old woman having for a while 
secured the services of a kind-hearted 
neighbour to sit and watch at his couch, at 
once sped away to seek for assistance in one 
who was rich and great, and who came firom 
the same country. Poor creature, the feel- 
ings of a generous nature beat in her bosom, 
and " some tears she dropped o'er the tale 
as it ran." 

Sir Murdoch was moved by the narrative ; 
with an agile bound, he ascended the lofty 
stair-case of the hotel, and tapping gently at 
Katherine's door, ascertained her to be awake. 
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He recapitulated the story of the female 
below, and then thi'owing over his shoulders 
a mantle, descended, and with willing step 
accompanied the messenger to the gondola, 
whose gubemator was humming another 
tune, the air of an amorous ditty, to the liquid 
words of his own silver-toned language. 
With rapid strokes they floated over the 
shining surface of the calm lagoon, gliding 
sweetly along past " splendid palaces" as the 
poet says with "murmurs at their door," 
and through " briny streets" whose airy piles 
rose so perpendicularly from the water as in 
the hour, and to an imaginative mind, to 
suffgest the fancy that those were the fabrics 
reSd by gigaaL geniiftom out the coral of 
caves of the deep. 

Ere long they neared a small landing- 
place, the gondola quickly moored; Seignora, 
with a nimbloness unpresupposed by her 
years, stepped on terra firma^ and placing in 
the hand of the amphibious Venetian a gold 
coin, with alacrity followed the matron guide. 
The house to which she conducted him, 
though situated in an obscure street— or, at 
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iMrt, a now little freqnanted part, waa large 
and lofly, and the pondenraa door, the 
quaint derioes of its stone-canred apandril, 
and the air of aln^oat decayed giandeor 
which was manifest in Ihe ample, cold, and 
comfortless yestibtde, bespoke of its onoe 
hating been tenanted by no mean occupant. 
It soon became obyious to Sir Murdoch that 
its numerous suites of looms were allocated to 
different families, and that Beignora only 
rented the upper story. Hating ascended 
flte flights of stairs, she halted for an instant 
and raised the latch with more than common 
care* ^^ Is he sleeping still? " asked she of 
the neighbour, whose dark hair and eyes, 
prominent nose, slightly elite tinted com- 
plexion, and somewhat masculine frame, 
would hate pronounced her a Boman mother, 
had not the place and tradition suggested 
the verity of her descent from the legions. 

"He awoke once since your departure, 
but soon fell to sleep again." 

6ir Murdoch's heatier tread roused from 
his fitful slumber the well-nigh eidiausted 
man. At the first gknoe he slightly started, 
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but the visitor's bland face and gentle tongue 
at once convinoed him that a Samaritan "iras 
there. The physician having interdicted 
talking, the patient whispered a few words 
to the baronet, and then motioning to his 
landlady, the latter gave him a card case, 
and, with all the air of a man of polish and 
the world, even though on a sick and now 
most probably dying bed, presented his ad- 
dress. Sir Murdoch oast his eye over it, 
paused a moment, then thrust it into the 
pocket of his vest, and observed, in all the 
gentle and friendly accents of hiis nature, 
" Though I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing yourself or femily, yet this inttoducti(m 
needs no further ceremony, and I am ready 
to serve you by evMy means in my power." 
By a few furtive glances Sir Murdoch's in- 
quisitiveness was awakened. llie sick 
stranger was evidentiy a gentleman, yet how 
odd and inexplicable to be the occupant of 
such mediocre apartments ! His address, his 
language, his fiocculent edged and worn, but 
fine Hnen, his gold studs, his white, well- 
shiEtped hand, with findy turned acorn mtils, 

X 2 
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his signet ring, and certain other little 
etceteras, confirmed this conclusion. Mis- 
fortune, thought his newly-acquired friend, 
may have overtaken him, and it is not every 
man who is bom to inherit a baronetcy and 
a Castle Duncraig. Loneliness and sickness, 
continued the titled benefactor, within him- 
self, are of themselves sufficient demands on 
my attentions. After having in a delicate 
manner hinted that if the stranger's finances 
were not in the most desirable condition, a 
well-stored purse was at his service, and 
having given reiterated assurance of an early 
visit on the morrow. Sir Murdoch left the 
old-feshioned mansion, sped his way back 
on the unrippled breast of the blue lagoon, 
and without loss of time re-entered the hotel. 
Katherine had been watchful for his return, 
and her quick ear caught the sound of his 
well-known voice the moment he regained 
the threshold. He told the particulars of 
this sombre incident, and they both resolved 
that their first duty on thei morrow should 
be to revisit the sick gentleman. 

Not a day passed during the following 
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three weeks on which the baronet with or 
without Lady Douglas did not visit the 
stranger. Every delicacy which the medical 
adviser suggested was immediately procured, 
and the patient more than once evinced a 
deep sense of these considerate offices. In 
repetition he thanked the traveller, and often 
like one in whose breast a rill of penitent 
feeling had begun to ooze from the stoney 
barriers of a long, sterile, and indurated 
soul, said he was imworthy of such ingenu- 
ous solicitude. Sir Murdoch had almost 
expected that during one of his frequent 
calls and many low-spoken conversations, that 
he would have gained some tidings of one 
whose history was doubtless eventful ; but a 
careful taciturnity on the part of the invalid 
threw a veil of mystery over his past life, 
his pursuits, and his fortunes! On those 
days when he felt less lassitude, and in bet- 
ter spirits, he would calmly descant on the 
interest of the Eoman ruins, the galleries at 
Florence, and the fine specimens of Byzan- 
tine architecture which Venice presented. 
Tet he was not an antiquarian, nor an artist, 
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nor an aiehiteot, nor indeed yery much of 
the Bohelar, bat there was eyidently in his 
ocHnposition a natural i^preciation. of the 
beantiM. Each time when Sir Mnrdodi 
took his departure he shook him oordially by 
the hand, and never foi^t to remark what 
oomfort he had deriyed from such disinter- 
ested politeness. 

Oircumstances having demanded the on* 
ward jonmeying of the travellers, it was 
with xeluotance that they a^^inted the day 
of their departore. The sick gentleman 
seemed gradually improving, and his M^id 
had very considerately placed for his ben^ 
a liberal sum at the bankers. The night 
previous to the day decided on for the re* 
sumption of travel he went to pay a parting 
visit to the invalid. He had sat for some 
time by his side when the door soMy opened, 
and a figtore, half perceived, witii hasty step 
glided towaids the foot of the bed. The 
tJiin tap&r bnmt wan and dimly, and as the 
door was at the farther end of the room the 
sick gentiieman did not observe that any one 
had ottered, and the visitar imaglDed it to 
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be tha hostess^ who, ia her motherly boHqI" 
tude for the comfort of her lodger was pjrosa- 
outing h^r domestic duties. After a slight 
pause the curtams were hastily drawn a^ide^ 
a female &)rm fAood there with a look of 
maniacal frenzy and a hideousness of mim. 
which bespoke her yery madness, ojr the 
yeritable iocamatioii of frenzied anger ami 
desperate resolye. Her shabby attire wa^ 
partially hid by a faded mantle, which ww 
soiled by protracted si^ritsade ; thick mftss^ 
of dark l»own hair fell in Hecate disarray 
oyer her shoulders, her £aoe was furious jaiid 
inflamed with wine, and mottled with the 
leprous patches of disease.; from her ey« 
shot flashes of lambent flre; she thrust h^ 
bare wm from the gsjthei:^ folds of her 
muntle (which she pressed to her heaying 
breast with the oth^) and whic^ was moulded 
in the roundest form of sjrmmetrical perfeo 
tioo, and £9r an instant etood in trsgic ^itii^ 
tuiie, eiie th^ awM maled^tic^Qis fell &oift 

iiag, tumble denaimtdation I The yisitor wm 
jstartledy jmA the isick man's Jips beeamie of 
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ashler hue; he gazed upon this spectral 
reality with such dilating stare as if his 
straimng eye-balls essayed to startle from 
their sockets, he scarcely breathed, his very 
heart's blood it would seem was congealed to 
jelly. 

"Villain — remorseless, black, abandoned, 
yillain, thine hours are numbered. The mo- 
ment of my own revenge hath come ! Startle 
dost thou, and look in very earnest — ^thou 
knowest me sure ! By thy sick couch that 
God, whom I have alienated from my mercy 
and my care, hath brought me hither to tor- 
ture thy darkened heart with pangs more 
riving and more fell than the lacerating 
talons of disease. Aye, both brought me 
hither, perfidious man, to curse thee in thy 
slow but sure decline ! The crisis of thy re- 
tribution is at hand — the torment and the 
flame are thine eternal destiay. The time 
hath been when thou hast seen me virtuous, 
spotless, good — ^when thy now thin lips have 
kissed me in their ruddy health, when thy 
lying tongue talked in the dissimulative ac- 
cents of a professed, a lasting love I Yile 
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* betrayer of Bianca's truth/ under specious 
pretexts — oath-repeated promises — ^with a 
demon's wile, in my weaker hoiir, thou 
triumphed in thy lust— -I fell, for ever and 
for ever fell ! Now rendered the slave of 
thy ffuilty passions, I passed months of pri- 
son lonelLL, eating wormwood and driL- 
ing gall — distracted in my self-reproachful* 
ness and misery. Tired at length of thy 
victim, whose charms waned under days of 
sorrow and nights of watching, a studied for* 
getfulness — a ruthless, cold neglect drove 
me from the haunt of thy security, the scene of 
my own first, irremediable iniquity, — drove 
me away a wanderer! Eelieved from a 
burden which had of late chafed thy mind 
with the just reproof of violated vows and 
brutal insincerity — ^in no willing mood to 
hear the precatory arguments for an atone- 
ment of my wrongs ; and palled by tears in- 
stead of smiles, my departure was an onus 
taken from thy polluted bosom. "Wrong and 
neglect — cold, killing, merciless neglect — 
more cruel even than wrong itself, sent me a 
houseless harlot to the street. With a laugh- 
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ing face and delirious brain I fell, step by 
step, in the downward, devious course of sin, 
until wickedDass and shame were not only 
perpetrated with unblushing front — but until 
wickedness and shame seemed my natural 
qualities, my only heritage. Oh I if there 
be a doom on earth to be fled&om, it is such 
a lamentable lot as this : to bea living ruin^ 
unpitied, unfelt for — ^the climax of all scorn ! 
Often did I see my betrayer sumptuously 
attired — ^the companion of the great and gay 
— apparently respected, apparently happy; 
aye, and I — ^I have inly blasphemed my 
Maker who had so prospered the worker of 
all my woe ! I swore J would track thy steps 
to my life's end, and if I only could die, 
reptile like, at thy foot, theu, perchance, such 
hapless doom might wring thy breast with 
one relenting thought of contrition — ^the 
fleeting satis&ction of a last revenge ! £ van 
when 60 worthless and debased, ihou knowest 
that I loved thee. Infatuated, idiotic per- 
Tcrseness of my sex, that woman's love can 
so dote upon the basest idols of its worship ; 
and how ficile can her maddened afSsetion 
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turn to desperate hate ! Suddenly I lost sight 
of my destroyer. I heard that he had gone to 
Prance ; I repaired thither^ and through vice 
and wretchedness, weariness of travel and 
sleeplessness-— through hunger and thirst, I 
have come here, guided by my long malig- 
nant star. When I was told of thy large 
losses at the gambling table, it wsus to me a 
very deU^t ; but when, of kte, as I swept 
past thee in imiecognijEsed disguise, and noted 
thy once noble form stooping and becoming 
thinner and thinner — saw those eyeg; look 
pearly, sunken, glassy — thy cheeks blandied| 
— thy step less firm — ^the malevolent pleasure 
of a devil^s glee circled through my veins — I 
beheld in such the portentous intimations of 
ihy coming doom* !Efot far from this street 
I have for weeks herded with ihe squalid, 
neighboured with the vicious, and more 
than once have I gone out, with a whirl* 
wind's fury and distempered brain, to seek 
an oblivioua sleep in the chilly lagoon. But 
— no — no I — not dread of death, not hope 
<tf life made me pause in . mine agony— it 
was the fiendish wi^ to blast by my ruined 
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presence thy dying hours, and by presenting 
myself a monumental wreck to curse tliy 
latest minutes. I heard to-day of thy pre- 
carious state. I resolved to steal this very 
night with stealthy step to thy couch. Here 
— ^here, is a terrible memento," exclaimed 
the wild and maniacal woman with increased 
vehemence, as she tore from her bosom, and 
then threw upon the bed, a soiled kerchief, 
** yes, a memento of one of thy many crimes. 
It is still matted with the blood of thy 
murdered child ! If any awakening sense 
of thy past depravities, of thine encrimsoned 
life, can rouse thine adamantine heart from 
its torpor, its flinty coldness — can touch thy 
maculate soul, it must be now ! If any 
fear of death — any dread of future judg- 
ment can strike terror into such lost humanity 
such must appal thee — ^these my vindic- 
tive, but veritable declarations ! — I go — ^thy 
fleshly eyes will never more fix upon me. 
Years have worn away since I last addressed 
thee — again in this world we can never cross 
each others path. Soon — soon wilt thou be 
laid in the long night of the grave — ^to be 
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forgotten in darkness and decay — ^to turn to 
corruption, and the worm — the slimy crea- 
tures of the tomb to riot on thy veriest 
vitals — ^And — and Theodore Mjillman and 
Isabel Moorland will meet in hell ! " 

As the wretched outcast concluded her 
wild and denunciatory harangue — as she 
pronounced the last fearful words of her 
anathematizing malediction, she waved her 
arm in menacing gesticulation, and then 
darting down the wide and gloomy stair- 
case, quickly reached the outer door, and was 
lost under cover of the night. Sir Murdoch 
had sat as if electrified ! On recovering his 
presence of mind, he suddenly arose from 
his chair, and as he left the apartment said^ 
"Poor moon-struck mortal — ^her maniac 
visage — ^her fierce and fiery demeanour, in- 
dubitably attest the fact of her having 
escaped firom Bedlam. I will hurry after 
her and effect her capture — or she might, 
poor soul — " The conclusion of the sen- 
tence was inaudible as he descended the 
oaken steps of that antique mansion. 

After awhile he returned, without having 
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gained one trace of tlie fogithre. Whea lie 
had regained the sick genllCTtian's donnitory 
a picture eyen more dreadfiil iras now pre- 
sented than the ravings of madness. The 
excitement of the preyionsly narrated in-- 
cidenty had, by checking the circulation, and 
crowding the blood in the labonruig Inngs, 
induced a fit of conghing, and the partially 
healed blood-yessel again gave way. The 
sanguinary stream gushed out in fearful 
Yolume, crimsoning the bed clothes, and 
appearing as if the very fountains of the 
circulation had burst their dammings ! The 
physician was summoned ; he applied all the 
resources of his art with little if any relief 
—the red-rill poured forth — ^vitality was 
wearing away. A cold, clammy sweat, like 
studded pearls^ sat on his brow — the lips 
trembled — ^the countenance looked paler and 
paler — ^the eyes swam-^— the senses reeled — 
the pulse became thready — quick — quicker 
— countless — ^it stopped for a moment, when 
softly felt beneath the finger — ^with a slight 
jerk and in larger volume it went on again 
— ^it oscillated for an instant — ^it stopped for 
ever! 
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Sir Murdoch, the physician, the landlady, 
and the Boman mother, stood by as the sad 
and sorrowM witnesses of the stranger 
gentleman's departing breath* The former 
burst into tears, and the latter evincing the 
feelings of a common nature, felt their eyes 
grow dim as they gazed on the, now move- 
less, ghastly corpse. The females closed his 
still widely-open and terror-stricken eyes, 
and with the very kerchief which one chanced 
to take up, and which the maniac as related, 
had thrown on the bed, closed the passively 
drooping jaw. Sir Murdoch and the phy- 
sician left, in melancholy and meditative 
mood. 

The young baronet and his wife for a few 
days deferred their journey ; the former 
gave directions for the funeral, attended as 
the lone mourner, defrayed all claims, and 
did not forget in a generous way to acknow- 
ledge the humanity and attentiveness of the 
two Venetian matrons. 

ITot more than a week after the green turf 
had for ever closed over the soon to be for- 
gotten sepulchre of the deceased, the body of a 
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female was seen to float m the neigliboiiriiig 
lagoon. It was dragged on shore, and 
recognised as that of the reported maniac, 
who had in her deKrions ravings so disturbed 
the death bed of the departed foreigner. The 
authorities haying ascertained them to be 
both English, and it being of course pre- 
sumed as both belonging to the Protestant 
faith, it was ordered that the body should be 
interred by the side of the other — ^and thus, 
in the curious ways of Providence, their dust 

commingled in decay ! * * * 

« « « « * 

Our tale is rapidly waxing to a close. In 
the vicinity of Little Stanmore, several years 
ago stood a domicile, encircled by its thick 
hawthorn hedges, and nestling amongst a 
few irregularly planted fir trees. In the 
early spring a busy, active little man might 
have been observed engrossingly occupied 
throughout the day in the culture of his 
garden plot. It was his pride to have earlier 
than his neighbours potatoes and peas, 
brocoli and cauliflowers, and all other 
esculent vegetables commonly produced in 
the country garden. His mignonette and 
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balsams, geraniums and hydrangias were also 
objects of sedulous attention, and it was his 
vaunt to have a more choice floral display than 
anyone in the village. He had, too, another 
fancy — the breeding of birds of song. 
Canaries and bullfinches he reared in very 
abundance, and seemed to have as much 
interest in this feathered stock, as ever had 
Farmer Fallow in his herds at Elleringay. 
Those who lived near were unable to divine 
any particulars respecting his previous 
history. From the circumstance of his 
always being attired in black, certain gave it 
as a private opinion that he was a dissenting 
preacher, others that he was merely a retired 
annuitant, and from the fact of a well- 
stocked book-case, some went so far as to 
declare that he was by vocation an author ! 
Not unfrequently might he have been found 
in the evening at the village inn smoking 
his pipe, and freely entering into converse 
with whoever chanced to be there. He then 
learnedly discussed politics and all other 
matters of public importance, and if those 
whom he addressed did not chime in with 
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his own opinions, he at once averred fhe 
opposer's argument as a redtictio ad ahsurdum. 
There were other inmates at his rural home, 
respecting whom nothing was known. In 
the long sunshining, summer days, a little 
girl might be seen leading about an elderly 
man, along the smooth walks of that trim 
garden, in the leafy lanes in the vicinity, 
and every few months seemed to increasingly 
war with the old man's frame, and make his 
steps " more tottering and more slow." A 
somewhat genteel-looking female was the 
mistress of the house and the mother of the 
child, and every Sabbath a respectable man, 
who was the husband, might be seen with 
his wife and daughter at the village church^. 
The little man in black would at times take 
his seat in the same pew, but he of hoar age 
and tottering steps never passed beneath the 
holy portal. 

The reader will remember that Letitia and 
her father, on leaving Elleringay, returned 
to London. A mere trifle remained of 
the solicitor's once ample fortune, and on 
that little they for some time subsisted. The 
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son-in-law, after his aoquittal, retained to 
Gideon, and after vehemently protesting his 
innocence of the alleged crime, besought 
the forgiveness not only of his wife, whom 
he had deceived and neglected, but of her 
father, whom he had reduced to beggary and 
shame, Letitia forgave him to the inmost 
recesses of her soul, but the blow had been 
too great— overwhelming for Gideon — ^his 
answer was incoherent muttering and tears. 
Gabriel Gubbins evinced his fidelity to his 
old master, and, in the stormy hour of 
adversity, insisted on him and his accepting 
an asylum beneath the roof of this his rural 
home, hard by Little Stanmore, whither he 
had retired to pursue horticultural recreation, 
breed canaries and bullfinches, and enjoy the 
otium cum dignitate. 

Though Abel Greenham had lost five 
thousand pounds by the recent prisoner, he 
proved that he was not only a large man, 
corporeally speaking, but that he had also a 
large heart. He had accumulated consider- 
able wealth, and nothing gave him more 
delight than to see the wrong-minded reform* 
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He catechised James for his follies, exacted a 
promise for the future, and then offered him 
a clerkship in his own establishment. James 
attended to his duties, and matters went 
smoothly on. In the process of time Mr. 
Greenham became so convinced of his clerk's 
new life and useftdness, that he gave hini a 
third of the business, and he himself lived at 
his tusculum out by Clapham Eise, going 
x)nce or twice during the week to his ware- 
houses, as inclination prompted. Inglis's 
past life had been to him a severe but in- 
structive lesson. He now looked with 
wonder and with contrition on his own 
previous infatuation, and the empty-minded 
vanities in which he had indulged. His 
days now, were not idled away in 
the pursuit of vain phantoms, and foolish 
pleasures, but in laudable occupation, in 
honest industry. His share of the profits 
was abundant for the maintenance of his 
wife, his child, and the decayed solicitor, 
and when his income had for . some time 
anually increased, he still preferred conjoint 
residence with one who had been tried 
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but not foTind wanting — ^with the faithful 
Gabriel. 

Poor Letitia had gone through fiery 
ordeals, but better • days had come. Her 
husband was a reformed man, was kind, con* 
tented, industrious, and happy. He came 
home regularly on the Saturday from 
London, and punctually returned on the 
Monday — she had no dread now of seduc- 
tion of great friends, of gamblihg and dissi- 
pation. He had employed his talents, which 
were certainly not beneath mediocrity, so 
successfrilly in mercantile matters, that he 
had every reason to hope that the day would 
come when he might, like his benefactor, 
the good old Abel, retire to his little ttisculum. 
Letitia's housewife's capabilities rendered the 
rural home a home of cozy comfort; she 
sighed not now for any Dashover kind of 
acquaintance, but her simple-minded pride 
in haying better pickles and preserves than 
any one else, as a cognate principle of her 
spiritual nature, shone through, after heart- 
rending reverses, and innumerable changes. 
Her husband never referred to clubs and 
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West End loungers, and the assumed ortho- 
graphies of Clynchiere and Inglis were re- 
nounced for the plainer, but more correct, 
patronymics of Clincher and Jingles, and the 
Salopian ancestry were utterly forgotten. 

Mr. Gabriel Gubbins inly acknowledged 
that the scales had fallen from his own eyes 
also, and he was ready to ask with Jack 
Falstaff if ambition would fill a man's 
stomach ? His little aviary, his cauliflowers 
and brocoli, geraniums and hydrangias, were 
the great realities of his mundane care, and 
when he ruminated on the manifold events 
of his life, smoked his pipe, and sat beneath 
his own fig tree in peace, he declared that 
for him to feel otherwise than comfortable 
and happy, would be a reductio ad ahsurdum. 

Gideon — poor, once worldly-minded, 
scheming, Gideon, was a moral and physical 
wreck, a drivelling idiot in his age ! 

An interval of years. * ♦ ♦ 

Urgent professional business called me to 
Edinburgh. When the "castled crags,'' 
many a lofty object, many a towering dome, 
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loomed on the sight, what associations 
awakened ! Nearer and nearer advancing, 
things inanimate, like those of old compa- 
nionship, became better recollected — more 
distinct. The streets, the' squares, the cres- 
cents, the terraces and palatial homes ; the 
" lion on the hill," the winding Frith hur- 
rying to the ocean, the blue Pentlands and 
the Ochill mountains in the distance — ^all 
were the same, but amongst the busy crowds 
circling along the great thoroughfares, every 
face that passed was the face of a stranger. 
I visited the places with which my previous 
duties had made me most conversant. I 
entered the lofty portal of the College, 
walked along the balustrades, and sauntered 
in that noble quadrangle once trod by troops 
of friends. The horal bell chimed the hour 
as of yore, its sound had not died away ere 
numbers of the studious throng jostled along 
the dull stone corridors and crowded each 
pathway ; for a few moments the laugh, the 
voice, the quickened step broke the solitude. 
A multitude swept past me, bent on the same 
pursuits, emulous of the same distinctions, 
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as my own compeers in days gone by — ^they 
swept past, but they we strangers. They 
entered other vestibules, again the vast area 
was still. Curiosity led me into that unfor- 
gotten hall, ^' the arena of intellectual com- 
bat " — ^there were the remembered busts of 
the great departed, the benches occupied by 
argumentative opponents, and that envied 
rostrum which I had twice ascended to the 
office of honour amidat the plaudits of my 
compeers — ^but strangers met there, a stranger 
presided over them, my disputants were 
gone ! I proceeded to those vast and lofty 
chambers where Disease and Death unremit- 
tingly held court, and where through live 
long days, unthoughtful of the pestilence 
which destroyeth by night or by noon, I had 
watched the distemper's ravages, and studied 
symptoms in the heaving chest and drooping 
lid. I passed along to that more ghastly 
apartment where daily, through weeks and 
months, and years, I had held companionship 
with the Spoiler's spoils, and pondered over 
^ the decomposing forms of my fellows, in 
prder, by my acquisitions, to benefit the 
living. Strangers were there I 
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Being detained a day or two, I wandered 
to the Matemet6 — what mutations ! A 
grey-headed man assured me of the public 
institution having been converted, after my 
departure, into a public-house. The home 
of the ancient magnate — ^the Snuggery, had 
been polluted by the fiimes of tobacco and 
the odour of usquebagh I It was again meta- 
morphosed into themorerespectable condition 
of a priTBte dwelling, aad the previously- 
described ^^ intramural range " was now 
planted with shrubs and flowers. Mrs. Mc 
Andrews had been long dead. Her sister 
had contiaued her old trick of intercepting 
letters, until she was discovered in the re- 
tention of one containing a Bank of England 
note, and she in consequence ^^ left her 
country for her country's good." Davie had 
for a considerable period returned to Mull, 
where he occupied a little " shieling on the 
hiU " overlooking the Sound of Tobermoray, 
and on the proceeds of a protracted servitude, 
he ate hiB bannocks and drank his mutchkin 
in content. 

A sunshiny Sabbath afternoon ! I resolved 
VOL. in. z 
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on a walk to Colinton. The many objects 
as I strolled along called to memoiy a young 
and a merry band. Ere reaching the village, 
I took the woodland path in the vale, where 
the babbling stream hurried on its chequered 
course, and the venerable trees cast their 
shadow over it, and their old fantastic roots 
were laved at its margin. The rivulet still 
ran with music murmur to the sea — the tor- 
tuous branches at spring-tide put forth their 
verdant livery — ^in autumn the withered 
leaves were swept into the stream — seasons 
came and passed away, but nature was un- 
marred. — ^Not so those who erst did wander 
there ! The churchyard — yes, to the church- 
yard my steps were involuntarily bent. I 
stood by the gravestone of one who had long 
been dust. The damp lichens grew thick 
upon it — ^the rank grass waved over it — it 
seemed a weU-nigh forgotten sepulchre. 
Beneath lay one pillowed with her babe, 
whose heart might now have pulsated with 
a wife's — a mother's love. The downy cheek, 
the dewy lip, the golden curia were gone. 
The worm had rioted on the perishing flesh. 
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It mattered not. The spirit had been exhaled 
to purer spheres. Oh ! ungenerous, vain- 
glorious world, thought I, how passions war 
with peace— how the blind worshippers of 
the gods of clay raise idols which crumble 
ere they are built — how the deep wiles and 
the boasted wit bring discomfiture and shame. 
She might have bloomed a flower in the 
garden of Hesperides — ^hers might have 
grown up and exulted in manhood's prime I 
Years, long deleting years, had worn 
away — ^but the smile, the form, the beauty 
were in memory's sight— the incidents re- 
counted in the foregoing pages crowded on 
recollection— the mountain wind sighed 
through the long waving grass — ^mine eye 
grew dim with a sympathy even then — I 
turned from the spot, muttering the only and 
still unobliterated words on the tomb— 
^^Alas, poor Emily !" 



THE END. 
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